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towers. However beautiful may be the porticoed entrance, how- 

ever bold the projected pavilions, or however varied or extensive 
the facade, the eye will single out the dome or tower, and with 
instinctive pleasure follow it up to the summit. 

Though domes crown the grandest buildings in the world, I must 
confess that I never look on a dome with the same degree of satisfac- 
tion that I feel when looking on a tower. 

No matter how much I may assume that all the necessary consid- 
eration has been bestowed on the principles governing domical con- 
struction, its theory of equilibrium and lines of gravity, yet 1 am 
unaccountably possessed of the idea that those gracefully swelling 
outlines cover a world of ingenious expedients to hide the actual con- 
struction of the towering mass, carrying on its interior so much sham 
work of lath and plaster ; taking the form of anteas and entablatures, 
heavy groupings of pedestaled victories and statued niches. 

Of all the great domes that have been built in the past six cen- 
turies, not one can compare with the first aerial dome, that of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, at Florence, built in the twelfth century by Bru- 
nelleschi. In this alone do the outer and inner domes sweep upward 
in parallel lines, springing from the same arched base, and are the 
actual supports for the beautiful lantern surmounting them. The 
nearest approach to the honest constructions of Santa Maria is St. 
Peter's, at Rome, that was modeled after it in the fifteenth century, 
by Michael Angelo. Although its two domes do not run quite paral- 
lel, they well come under the weight of the lantern. 

Both St. Paul’s, at London, built in the sixteenth century, by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and the Pantheon, at Paris, built in the seven- 
teenth century, by Antoine, have each three domes, springing from 
the same perpendicular base, but each sailing away in a direction for 
itself, looking as if each one was crowded down by the one above it. 
The Dome des Invalides, built in the sixteenth century, by Mansard, 
the originator of the ‘‘ Mansard roof,” is of the same class. 

The cupola of the church of Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, 
built by the architect Anthemius, is a beautiful link between the grand 
aerial domes I have mentioned and the hemispherical dome of the 
original Pantheon at Rome. This latter had regular tiers of caissons 
from base to eye, and was the first step out of the brick vaults that 
covered all the circular temples of Pagan Rome. 

The first known attempt at dome building was the tomb of Aga- 
memnon, at Mycene. It was formed by horizontal courses of large 
blocks of stone, each course projecting one beyond the other as they 
rose toward the eye; the projecting courses being afterward cut 
away to an even surface. Gwilt tells us that ‘‘it is the most ancient 
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in Greece, and it is a curious circumstance that at Drogheda, in Ire- 
land, there is a monument whose form, constructions and plan of 
entrance resemble it so closely that it is impossible to consider their 
similarity the result of accident”; and on this point Gwilt believes 
in the hypothesis of the distinguished archxologist Geoffrey Higgins, 
‘that these works were built by the same race of people, who were 
the earliest enlightened and learned occupiers of Greece, Italy, 
France, Britain and Ireland; and that the language of the whole 
western world was the same, having the same system of letters, that 
of the Irish Druids, the alphabet in which is written the Irish man- 
uscripts.”” 

There 1s a painful similarity in the outward appearance of all the 
domes of the world. For when one is to be designed, St. Peter’s or 
St. Paul’s serves as the prototype. No matter how much talent the 
architect may command, his originality is ever environed by the out- 
lines of these two domes. This is clearly illustrated in the case of 
Sir Christopher Wren, who displayed such wonderful resource in 
tower building, and yet, after three attempts at a dome, had to follow, 
generally, St. Peter’s in outward form. 

The use of wrought-iron in latticed truss and ribs, relieves the 
architect of our day of much anxiety in modern domical construction. 
This manner of construction has been successfully used in the dome 
of the St. Louis Custom House, which is as beautiful in outline as 
any of those I have mentioned. It is 75 feet in diameter and 185 feet 
high, from floor to top of lantern. It is the Grecian Corinthian 
order. This dome has passed through quite a siege of talent in its 
struggles for completion. Originally designed by a civil engineer, it 
stood, up to thirty-five years ago, on a circular base, rising slightly . 
above the abutting roofs of the four wings of the building. Its 
appearance and color looked like an inverted pot. It then fell into 
the hands of a well-trained architect, who tore it down and designed 
a dome, in appearance and construction closely resembling the 
present one. But before the architect had time to carry out his 
well-matured study, through political influence he was removed, and 
a ‘‘ boss carpenter” took charge of it. The boss carpenter put aside 
the architect's drawings ana started out to be original—and suc- 
ceeded. He began constructing the dome in sections of cast-iron, 
having a base 2 feet wide, and a depth at the eye, of 12 feet. When 
these sections began to kick out at the haunches, and collapse at the 
eye, the authorities got uneasy and called in an accomplished archi- 
tect to investigate it. He was allowed to associate with him his 
brother architect, who was superseded by the boss carpenter, and the 
two architects made a thorough examination. Their calculations 
and geometrical drawings of the cast-iron sections revealed the tract 
that the lines of gravity passing from the eye of the dome through 
the sections —as put up— dropped eighteen feet, clear inside of the 
foundations of the ground floor. The boss carpenter's castings, 
which cost $20,000, were condemned, taken down and sold as scrap 
iron. The dome was again started upward as designed by the first 
architect, and carried to completion by all succeeding architects. 
Standing in the center of the dome, you have a clear, uninterrupted 
view from the ground floor to the ceiling of the lantern. 

This dome is again the center of a spirited controversy over some 
fine wall decorations by the late artist Wirner, the famous delineator 
of Indian scenes. He designed for four panels in the dome and 
painted, in a beautiful manner, four historical American scenes: 
‘*De Soto discovering the Mississippi,” ‘‘ Marquette descending the 
Mississippi,” ‘‘ The attack, by Indians, of St. Louis” and ‘‘ Buffalo 
on the plains at the foot of the Rocky Mountains.” Supporting these 
pictures he painted the heads of Washington, Lincoln, Benton and 
Bates. All of these, with numerous allegorical figures, are now fad- 
ing and scaling off, and the vexed question now being agitated by the 
admirers of the great artist is how to preserve his paintings. 

Quadrilateral vault domes, such as those on the United States 
Custom House, 230 feet high, and the Four Courts in St. Louis, are 
effective for outward appearance, but leave no room for interior deco- 
rations. That of the United States Custom House is a fine example, 
having a good base and a fine sweep, coming easily under the weight 
of the lantern. That of the Four Courts is not so good, being too 
depressed at the lantern. 

"A novel feature of this latter design was four American eagles 
standing on pedestals at the base of the dome. They were of immense 
size and rapacious appearance, looking out on the street with out- 
spread wings and outstretched necks, and hooked beaks wide open, as 
if about to swoop down on ‘‘a forgotten soldier.” They are not there 
now. ‘Tradition says they flew away upon hearing it proclaimed that 
a paltry million-dollar city hall was to be built in the adjoining park. 
They, proud birds, the golden offspring of a munificent county court, 
would not perch in front of this beggarly offering from the ‘‘new 
city charter.” 

There is more variety in the plans and dimensions of domes than 
in their appearance. 

St. Peter's is square in plan, 139 feet in diameter and 450 feet 
high. 

St. Paul's is octagonal in plan, 100 feet in diameter and 425 feet 
high. 

The Pantheon at Rome is circular in plan, 140 feet in diameter 
and 145 feet in height. 

The Pantheon at Paris is square in plan, 120 feet in diameter and 
340 feet in height. 
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Santa Sophia is elliptical in plan, 115 feet in diameter and 180 feet 
in height 

Santa Maria del Fiore is octagonal in plan, 138 feet in diameter 
and 400 feet in height 

The Chapelle des Invalides at Paris is 50 feet in diameter and 
323 feet in height 

The dome on our own grand capitol at Washington is 125 feet in 
diameter and 300 feet in height 

Towers preceded domes, as can be traced by the obelisks of 
Egypt, the columns in India, the Druidical pillars of Britain and the 
round towers of Ireland. And there is more room for the originality 
of the architect in tower designing, as the multiplicity and beauty 
of the towers of the various nations can testify. 

Passing by the monumental columns, which exhibit no originality 
after the orders became known, we halt before the wealth of fancy 
and inspiration found in the Gothic towers. These are chiefly con- 
fined to the great cathedrals, such as the twin towers of Cologne, 
over 500 feet high, building from the eleventh to the present cen- 
tury. The whole school of Gothic architecture is embraced in this 
structure. The single tower of Ulm, over 4oo feet high, built in 
the fourteenth century, and the equally beautiful tower of Stras- 
burg, whose great beauty is its deep paneling and bold sculpturing, 
giving it a play of light and shadow on a sunny day that charms the 
artist. Strasburg, I believe, is the birthplace of the world’s great- 
est artist in light and dark, Gustave Doré. 

The towers of Notre Dame, at Paris, built in the tenth century, 
though not lofty, being but 200 feet high, are beautiful in detail. 
Mechlin can boast of a noble tower. But the most beautiful of all 
the Gothic towers is that of Notre Dame at Antwerp, from whose 
summit can be counted over a hundred steeples, and, in turn, from 
the sea over a hundred miles out can be traced this beautiful tracery 
in stone. And it is fitting that Rubens’ masterpiece, “‘ The Descent 
from the Cross,’”’ should have such a sanctuary. 

Many of the civic buildings of Europe can boast of towers 
which are fine specimens of the Gothic, the most beautiful of which 
is that of the town hall of Brussels, some 200 feet high. This is of the 
florid Flemish Gothic. The fine tower of the Glasgow University 
buildings, 200 feet high, by Gilbert Scott, is somewhat marred by 
the angle finialed turrets, making it top-heavy. 

A species of tower that has a fine appearance are those that 
occupy the place of a dome, and have a domical termination. The 
town hall of Bolton, in England, 270 feet high, is a fine example 
of this idea. That of the capitol at Albany, 250 feet high, is well 
begun and it is carried up in fine proportion for the first three 
stories, but it should have a domical termination twice the height 
given it 

By far the finest tower design in this country is that of the city 
hall at Philadelphia. This tower is 537 feet high, being the tallest 
in the world, for Washington monument, which is 13 feet higher, 
cannot be properly classed as a tower. The Philadelphia tower is 
not as well begun as either the Albany or the Bolton towers. It 
lacks the broad, rustic base and the well-defined gradations from 
story to story that mark the offsets of the storiesin both the Albany 
and Bolton towers. But it rises majestically, with well-sustained 
variety in its face. Were the tower attached to the new Odd Fel- 
lows’ building in St. Louis— 223 feet high — more pronounced by a 
greater projection, and more liberally treated in the last story, its 
architect could claim for it a place in the front ranks of modern 
American towers. 

The great beauty of towers, to my mind, is to see them start 
squarely from the ground, having the earth fora base. Nothing so 
offends my eye as a tower to first make its appearance astraddle of 
a roof. For these reasons the Campaniles command my admiration. 
They belong to the church, and are always found standing guard 
over the venerable pile lying sheltered at their base. From their 
lofty lanterns, the great bells call the faithful to prayer and remind 
man of his infancy, his manhood and his declining years as its warn- 
ing peals ring out the ‘‘ Angelus’ at sunrise, at meridian and at 
sunset. They are nearly all in the Romanesque, that of St. Mark’s 
being a fine specimen of this style. The loftiest is that of Cremona, 
Italy, being 395 feet high. Next comes one in Florence, 267 feet 
high. The best known and the most remarkable is the leaning tower 
of Pisa, in which is hung a green bell that never tolls but on the death 
of a criminal. 

England can present one grand example in the clock tower of the 
new houses of parliament, 350 feet high, by Barry. And Ireland 
another, the Albert memorial tower at Belfast, too feet high. Barry's 
is purely perpendicular Gothic and very elaborate. The Belfast 
tower has the lantern Gothic, with the shaft and clock panel Roman- 
esque. The city of St. Louis has two good examples of the Cam- 
panile, that of the Central Church, 155 feet high. In paneled shaft 
and open lantern, it somewhat, at a distant view, resembles St. Mark’s. 
The other example is the new water tower, 200 feet high, which is very 
creditable to the designer. ; 

Sir Christopher Wren, who was the first architect to classicise the 
Gothic, has strewn London with beautiful towers and one beautiful 
dome. It is most incomprehensible that the architect who designed 
St. Paul's could be the same architect who designed the first dome 
submitted by him to the Royal Commission —a pine-apple shaped 
cupola, surmounted by a six-story pagoda —and yet the number and 
beauty of his towers is simply marvelous. He never attempted the 
Gothic, yet was he very successful in his addition of the twin towers 
to Westminster Abbey. 

St. Clement Dane's, St Martin's, St. James’ (Garlick Hill), St. 
Dunstan's in the East, St. Stephen's (Walbrook) and the three beau- 
tiful towers of St. Bride's, St. Magnus and St. Mary-le-Bow, at least 
half a hundred towers, spires and cupolas, rise before my vision as 


objects rise when you move from them, composing a beautiful archi- 
tectural perspective, having for its ‘‘point of picture” the great St 
Paul's. 

Wren’s towers are towers from the ground up, invariably square 
and plain until the roof line is passed. And although the upper 
stories are often repeated, yet the offsets are so artistically defined by 
the use of the cinerary urn, pyramidal vases, and other ecclesiastical 
emblems, that the eye is satisfactorily led up to the distant vane. 

Other of the English architects, such as Barry, Sir William Cham- 
bers, Smirke, Soane, Dance and Gibbs, have supplied London with 
towers that are fit companions for Wren’s. In the Classics, St. 
Mary-le-Bow, by Sir William Chambers ; St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, 
by the elder Dance, and St. Martins-in-the-Fields, by Gibbs. This 
latter is equal to the best of Wren’s but it has the great fault of rising 
behind a portico and astraddle of a roof 

Innumerable towers of great beauty, surmounted by spires, familiar 
to all architects, I have not mentioned, because my intention was to 
treat of the tower proper in opposition to the dome. 


Professional Conquest.* 


BY J. W. 


YOST, ARCHITECT. 





HERE is a large field for professional conquest in view. Its 

acquirement will be fraught with perplexities and difficulties ; its 

occupation is imperative, if the architecture of the country shall 
soon be up to acreditable standard of merit. 

The building enterprises of the country, so far as all work of a 
public character is concerned, are in the hands of, and directed by, 
persons who have no special qualifications to determine either what 
ought to be built or how it ought to be done. When a building is to 
be erected, instead of it being the custom to have it controlled by the 
architects of the country, or by some persons skilled in building mat- 
ters, it is usually put in the hands of a board or committee from 
which all architects are carefully excluded. 

To introduce a different practice, and by this means make it pos- 
sible to eliminate the faulty, systematize, harmonize and improve 
upon the meritorious in our public architecture, is a field for profes- 
sional conquest. It is a field worthy of our best efforts to control. 
It can be gained only by sacrifices commensurate with the importance 
of the expected result. 

Designs for buildings are secured either by competition or other- 
wise. For the present, and likely for many years of the future, a 
considerable share of our public buildings will begin their career 
through competition of one kind or another. As now conducted, 
competitions are not only not conducive to the highest achievement in 
an architectural sense, but are an incubus upon the profession. The 
excuse for keeping up the practice is twofold. First, to give every- 
body a chance ; to afford the younger members of the profession 
opportunities to measure arms with those of greater experience and 


reputation. Second, to obtain for a given building the best possible 
design. As to the first, the profession will not object to a decrease in 


the number and elevation of their standard. As to the second, con- 
ducted as they are, the object sought is not attained. The chance to 
select a better design than any given one obtained without compe- 
tition is lost, by reason of the fact that the average commission which 
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makes the selection is not qualified to determine which design ought 
to be selected. I speak, of course, of the great number of competi- 
tions which constitute the rule, not of the few exceptions where 
experts are called in and designs submitted under nom de plume. I 
think it is fair to say, asa rule, that if the best design in a given lot 
submitted be adopted, it is an accident rather than a likelihood. The 
buildings for which designs are obtained by giving commissions direct, 
to a certain extent, escape the objectionable results of competitions, 
inasmuch as there is usually free and full interchange of thought 
between the architect and those in charge, and by means of this the 
architect has a more favorable opportunity to control the whole char- 
acter of the enterprise than where its general outlines have been made 
up as a target for the competing designers to shoot at. 

The whole system of placing the management and direction of our 
buildings in the hands of persons who possess no special qualifica- 
tions for it, whether they obtain designs by competition or otherwise, 
isa mistake. It is a wrong against the public itself which we are 
professionally bound to right as soon as we can reach the ear of those 
who control such matters. 

The average board of commission is made up of intellectual men 
in other lines of vocation, and if called upon to decide anything in 
relation to their own business could do so with a fair prospect of hav- 
ing it properly and correctly done. But when a plan for a building 
comes before them no one of an average board can tell whether a 
building erected after the plan would please him or whether it ought 
to please him —no one of them could tell whether it is probably the 
best thing which can be done or not, and no one could tell, if it was 
the price of his eternal salvation, whether a building erected after the 
plans under examination would stand up or fall down. To say that 
this is ridiculous is to characterize it in terms entirely too mild. 
What commission anywhere, without legal talent, would undertake 
to decide a question of law? What board, without containing a phy- 
sician, would be willing to decide a question of medical jurispru- 
dence ? What committee, without a musician, would undertake to 
decide whether a piece of music had been rendered perfectly or not ? 
What man anywhere would be willing to either give or accept such 
authority, and with it the responsibility in any of these matters ? 
How different the whole face of affairs when we come to matters of 
architecture! The public believes it necessary to grant, and those 
selected think it proper to accept, such responsibility. The result is 
what would be inevitable if the same lack of business sense should be 
exercised in any other direction. If you answer that these boards, 
either by competition or otherwise, engage an architect and trust to 
him, and depend upon his ability and judgment, then I will ask you 
what is the use of the board ? Why intrust a commission with some- 
thing everybody knows it knows nothing about, instead of putting it 
into the hands of people who could reasonably be expected to under- 
stand what was before them? If there is any use of having anybody 
but the architect rule over the matter, there is use in having some- 
body who can be an aid to him, instead of a hindrance. If, in order 
to have done the best thing which can be done, it is necessary to pro- 
cure assistance for the architect, it is certainly proper to have such 
assistance possessed of some idea of what ought to be done, and what 
a given plan and specification will bring out when carried to execu- 
tion. 

It may be claimed that the architect does control the whole matter 
so far as the building is concerned —that the board or committee is 
expected to attend the formalities and the business part of the work. 

I dare say that in some few instances this is true. If it was always 
true, one of the objections to the present system would be removed, 
but cases are rarities, by no means the rule, when the architect is left 
free to use his best judgment in all things pertaining to the building. 

If, in all cases of competition, the designs were selected by a board 
of competent experts, and when an architect is employed his design 
should be his own, not that which will please the committee, much 
of the harm would be avoided. But even then, the benefit of intelli- 
gent counsel and advice, which would be valuable to the greatest 
architect in the country, and still more valuable to the younger 
members of the profession, would be lost. No man anywhere is so 
omniscient that his work would not be better of the criticism of a board 
of men of his own profession, even though something less than himself 
in ability. This would be gained under the system I suggest. Upon 
the other hand, the work of the weakest member of the profession is 
not likely to be improved by the suggestions of the average board. 
This contrast measures the difference between the present system and 
the state of affairs after this field shall be won. 

Again, in the last twenty years much has been done to unshackle 
the hand of the designer, but this same unloosing of bands turns him 
into a field chaotic with historic design which is to supplement and 
guide his invention in the work of the future. One of us gleans from 
the field certain ideas, another other ideas, another, still other ideas, 
each following a tangent for himself, some learning better than others, 
but nobody learning so much as all. 

If we are to have a national style, these lines of divergence must be 
brought to a parallel, the simply odd, the uselessly picturesque, the 
servility of copyism and the sterility of unstudied crudeness, from the 
work of each, must be excluded. Our work must tend toward a crys- 
tallization of the best to be found or invented. If this be true, I know 
of no one thing which would be a more potent agency in its accom- 
plishment than the adoption of this plan. 

The use of boards instead of individual experts and counselors 
will broaden criticism, give decisions a greater weight of authority and 
rid them of any supposed bias in favor of or against any particular 
style. 

The one great fact that the final authority as to what shall be done 
in our public building enterprises is left to such persons as now con- 
tro] them accounts to a very large extent for the blunders committed, 


and accounts for the fact that the grade of our public architecture is 
not up to what it ought to be. So long as it remains in such hands it 
can never occupy that position in relation to the architecture of other 
countries to which it is entitled. 

I take it as indisputable in the interest of our profession, the inter- 
est of the architecture of the country and the interest of the general 
public, that a great change is desirable in this whole matter. But 
how can it be brought about ? All may recognize that we are in the 
woods, but who knows of a pathway that leads to the sunshine ? 
All can recognize the great work to be done, but who is able to cope 
with the difficulties we shall encounter in doing it? The present 
system is strongly intrenched in public favor. No matter how willing 
a public official may be to acknowledge his inability, he is imme- 
diately offended if someone suggests that a professional adviser be 
called in, and if he should even consent to that, he is quite sure to 
have it understood that it is only advice and not final judgment which 
he accepts. 

An architect going into competition will ordinarily greatly jeopar- 
dize his chances of success by mentioning to a member of the board 
the fact that he would be glad to see the designs submitted referred to 
a board of experts for decision. 

There is much more than really the question of deciding which, if 
a given number of plans shall be accepted, ought not to be in the 
hands of boards without education in matters of architecture. The 
control and management of the entire enterprise — everything that is 
included in the words, ‘‘ how to build, where to build, what to build,” 
should be left to the control of the profession entirely, not merely 
submitted to them for advice and clerical services. The idea of an 
architect preparing plans for acommission of architects and submitting 
plans in competition for a board of architects to decide upon may be a 
new idea, but it isa good one, nevertheless. If in an important building 
enterprise it is necessary to have an architect of skill and ability, it 
is by no means improper to have the value of his services supple- 
mented by the advice of men who know as much about what is to be 
done as he does. It is written that ‘‘in a multitude of counsel there 
is wisdom,” and matters of architecture were not excepted from the 
law. 

When we undertake to improve upon the present practice we are 
at once confronted with difficulties. The matter of expense must be 
taken into account. Boards of professional men who make their living 
by their calling are not likely to render services such as those 
described without just compensation. The public is just beginning 
to appreciate the fact that the five per cent paid for the services of an 
architect is money well expended, but it will take some little time to 
bring the public up to believe that two or three per cent can be paid out 
to advantage in securing the services of such boards as I have describ- 
ed. We must establish the fact that this additional expenditure is, after 
all, a great economy before the public will be likely to accept it. 
That it will result in not only bettering the architecture, but actually 
saving money, is as clear as anything need be when all the facts are 
considered, but it will take some money out of the income of public 
officials who heretofore have acted in charge of building matters, 
and they will seriously object to having it done. I see, however, no 
insurmountable difficulties in either of these directions. We have 
brought the public up to believe that within the space of a few years 
that their interests are best subserved by employing a competent 
architect, even in small enterprises, and in less time we could 
demonstrate the economy of the practice I have suggested, and, 
through the pocket nerve of the public, could compel officials to 
accept the situation. There are, of course, boards in charge of new 
buildings who render their services, such as they are, without hope 
of financial reward, but even there it would be entirely within the 
range of possibility, even probability, that a board of competent 
persons could save in the actual cost of their building, to say 
nothing of its value when once erected, much more than the prob- 
able two per cent which their services would cost. But how are such 
boards to be found? Who is to select them, and who shall be ready 
to serve when requested? At first the question seems difficult, 
and in the present state of our profession next to impossible to 
answer, but we are not at a ‘‘standstill."". Every demand for such 
services would in a few years be abundantly met. If you ask me 
now to name the persons who shall serve in this capacity, | am not 
able to answer you. I think it must be frankly admitted that at this 
time there is no set of men specially qualified for and desiring to 
hold such situations ; but open the way for such work and the time 
will be short until the supply will be equal to all demands. It will 
be impossible now to lay out any plan for carrying these ideas into 
effect which shall not have to be altered to meet future requirements 
as experience develops them. I think no man is wise enough now to 
foresee all the difficulties which might arise in undertaking to substi- 
tute professional for non-professional authorities in building matters 
Judging by the experience of the past, it will be some years before 
we could perfectly carry out the reform. But we are growing in that 
direction. 

I know that we have no national style of architecture, no com- 
plete harmonizing of views as to what direction the detail in our 
design should take 

I know we have had too little personal affiliation with, and too 
little friendship for each other, particularly in the newer portions 
of the country. I know we are unmerciful critics of each other's 
work, of everything not in accordance with our individual ideas or 
the vogue of the time. But for all that, we are fast becoming less 
biased in our judgment and more reasonable in our treatment of each 
other and each other's work. We are rapidly approaching a tolera 
tion of differences of opinion. We are speedily coming to realize the 
fact that if we have no respect for each other, and the work each 
other does, the general public will have still less for all of us. Some 
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of us may not take kindly to criticism, others may be disposed to 
resent the criticism of a professional board as an intrusion upon the 
‘‘sanctum sanctorum " of the designer. Some of us may prefer to 
be allowed to convince an ignorant committee of the superiority of 
our ideas, some of us may not think anyone else ought to have the 
impudence to make a suggestion in regard to what we have in hand ; 
but all these cases will be rare, and as criticisms become more intel- 
ligent, and the members of the profession are brought up to entertain 
a better feeling for each other, they will practically disappear. As 
we become better educated and more skillful in our work we will be 
still more able to recognize merit in the work of our brethren. 
When we shall possess sufficient professional patriotism to see our 
highest personal advantage in the greatest possible improvement in 
the architecture of our country, a foundation will be laid upon which 
we can build our work and ourselves up to the standards of the old 
masters. 


Evaporation of Water in Traps.* 


BY GLENN BROWN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LTHOUGH syphonage and back pressure are the principal 
A causes of failure in the ordinary plumbers’ trap, nevertheless 
water in them will evaporate, and thus break their seal. 

It is important to know how long they will withstand the effects of 
evaporation. The opponents of trap ventilation claim that the 
evaporation produced by the circulation of air through the soil and 
vent pipes is sufficient to destroy the seal of traps in ordinary use. 
If this is a fact it is a serious blow to the usefulness of trap ventila- 
tion. Mr. J. P. Putnam, some years ago, made experiments on trap 
evaporation, the results of which have been extensively published. 
Unfortunately, he made his experiments on the same stack of pipes, 
and conducted them at the same time with his experiments on trap 
syphonage. Anyone can see how great the opportunity was for 
errors, and further, how impossible it would be for anyone to judge 
how much of the water was taken out by syphonage, and how much 
by evaporation. 

When the traps were tightly plugged on the house side, the partial 
vacuum of water caused by the discharge of water from the fixtures 
above would make the air between the plug and the water expand and 
force out a small amount of water from the trap. Who can tell how 
much ? 

Who could measure the amount of air that might pass through the 
openings left by an imperfect plug ? For these reasons I consider the 
experiments of Mr. Putnam entirely unreliable. 

Some time ago I made a limited number of experiments on the 
subject at the Museum of Hygiene, United States Navy Department. 
They were made some time after, and entirely separate from the 
experiments Which I made at the same place on trap syphonage. Of 
course, the amount of water evaporated would be in proportion to the 
surface exposed and the rapidity with which the air coming in contact 
with this surface was changed, The most effective trap would be the 
one with the smallest surface and the greatest depth of seal. 

I experimented with five traps— Barrett's, Cudell’s, Adee’s, a 3- 
inch, anda1%-inch Strap. All were vented. It was assumed as a 
fact that the vented traps would be more affected by evaporation than 
the unvented ones. The traps used represent different areas in pro- 
portion to their depth. 

The small S trap had the smallest exposed surface and the greatest 
depth. To give them the severest test for evaporation, they were so 
placed that a strong current of heated air passed through the sewer 
branch of the trap and out through the vent pipe, a stronger and 
more continuous current than they would be subjected to in ordinary 
use. The broad surface traps lost their seal, as was expected, more 
rapidly than the ones with a small surface. 

The height of the water was measured at different periods, and a 
steady decrease was shown, being a little greater the last six days than 
in the four preceding days. This was probably owing to the increased 
heat of the current of air due to a cold spell. The traps had lost 
the followingamount of water after twelve days: Barrett's, 5 inch ; 
Cudell’s, 5g inch; Adee’s, 34 inch; 3-inch S, % inch; 1%-inch S, 
4 inch. You see that a small S trap had lost only % inch of its seal 
in twelve days. The seal was an inch and a quarter deep. At the 
same rate it would have taken sixty days to have broken the seal with 
the help of a continuous current of heated air passing through the 
vent pipe to change the particles of air which come in contact with 
it. I had expected, under the circumstances, to find the seal of the 
traps broken ina few days. Is it not possible that there is a small 
column of air comparatively quiescent between the water in the trap 
and the current passing through the vent, as shown in the sketch ? 

Although the examinations made of the height of water in the 
trap were limited, I think the results are ample to establish the fact 
that the ordinary S trap vented will not lose its seal by evaporation 
for long periods, and if the traps are filled even once in two months, 
it will be all that is necessary to keep their seal intact. 

The experiments in trap syphonage (read before the American 
Institute of Architects’ Convention held in New York) proved that a 
simple S trap, properly vented, was safe from failure by trap syphon- 
age and back pressure, while all traps unvented were liable to fail 
from either back pressure or syphonage. These later experiments 
prove that the S trap vent is safe from evaporation during long 
periods. 

I would deduct from the two sets of experiments : first, the S trap, 
properly vented, is the best form to use; second, no trap should be 
used without ventilation. 


*Paper read before the consolidation convention of the American Institute 
of Architects and the Western Association of Architects, at Cincinnati, Novem- 
ber 21, 1889. 


Che PRIDE NAO Si eben. 2 ‘ Ce ene ee 


The Consolidation Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects and the Western 
Association of Architects. 


COMPILED FROM THE TRANSCRIPT OF THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHER, 


N November 20, 
at Cincinnati, the 
members of the 


American Institute of 
Architects and the West- 
ern Association of Archi- 
tects met in the assembly 
hall of the Burnet 
House, and carried out 
the long-contemplated 
scheme of consolidation. 
Numerically, the assem- 
bly was the largest that 
the architectural profes- 
sion has seen in this 
country. 
The following is the 
registered attendance : 
George M. Baxter, 
Jr., and wife, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Joseph Blaby, 
Palmyra, N. Y.; L. S. 
Buffington and wife, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; J. 
W. Yost, Columbus, 
Ohio; J. H. Kirby, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; James 
G. Cutler, Rochester, 
N. Y.; D. P. Clark, Bay 
City, Mich.; Walter R. 
Forbush, Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; George W. Rapp, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
, Charles Crapsey, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; George W. 
>) Thompson, Nashville, 
c Tenn.; Henry Gibel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; A. F. Rosenheim, St. Louis, Mo.; Luther Peters, 
Dayton, Ohio; S. R. Burns, Dayton, Ohio; J. H. Pierce, Elmira, 
N. Y.; William G. Walker, Rochester, N, Y.; E. L. Walter, Swan- 
ton, Pa.; George M. Goodwin, Minneapolis, Minn.; Jeremiah 
O'Rourke, Newark, N. J.; Charles I. Williams, Dayton, Ohio; Fred 
H. Gouge, Utica, N. Y.; William S. Wicks, Buffalo, N. Y.; T. J. 
Lacey, Binghamton, N. Y.; William Rotch Ware, American _Irchitect, 
Boston, Mass.; Charles C. Hellmers, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; W. W. 
Carlin and wife, Buffalo, N.Y.; John C. Smith, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Charles K. Ramsey, St. Louis, Mo.; Louis C. Bulkley, St. Louis, 
Mo.; George B. Ferry, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sidney Smith, Omaha, Neb.; 
Augustus Eichhorn, Orange, N. J.; R. C. McLean, Tue INLAND 
ARCHITECT, Chicago, IIl.; Oscar Cobb, Chicago, Ill.; George W. 
Kramer, Akron, Ohio; Robert T. Brown, New York; M. S. 
Mahurin, Fort Wayne, Ind.; E. Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. O. 
Elzner, Cincinnati, Ohio; George Cary, Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry O. 
Avery, New York, N. Y.; Charles E. Illsley, St. Louis, Mo.; 
James W. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. N. Lamm, Winches- 
ter, Ky.; E. A. Kent, Buffalo, N. Y.; Samuel Hannaford, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Max Reutti, Hamilton, Ohio; H. E. Siter, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
S. E. Des Jardins, Cincinnati, Ohio ; John H. Boll, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
William W. Franklin, Cincinnati, Ohio; S. S. Godley, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Robert E. Dexter, Dayton, Ohio; O. C. Wehle, Louisville, 
Ky.; Merritt J. Reid, Evansville, Ind.; L. Muller, Jr., THe INLAND 
ARCHITECT, Chicago, IIl.; E. E. McConnaughy, /estern Architect, 
Denver, Colo.; Amos J. Boyden, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward Hazle- 
hurst, Philadelphia, Pa.; George J. Wells, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel 
Huckel, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Theo. M. Baker, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
James Murphy and wife, Providence, R. I.; S. J. Hall, Columbus, 
Ohio; H. W. Brincklehoff, New York ; Bernard Vonnegut, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Robert Stead, Washington, D. C.; Oscar D. Bohlen, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D. C.; Glenn 
Brown, Washington, D. C.; Alfred C. Clas, Milwaukee, Wis.; John 
F. Cook, Chillicothe, Ohio; J. F. Baumann, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
William W. Clay, Chicago, Ill.; Albert B. Baumann, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; George Beaumont, Chicago, Ill.; A. J. Bloor, New York ; 
Edward I. Nickerson, Providence, R. I.; Edward H. Kendall, New 
York ; John W. Root, Chicago, Ill.; Warren R. Briggs, Bridgeport, Ct. ; 
Henry Lord Gay, Chicago, Ill.; R. W. Gibson, New York; Frank 
W. Angell, Providence, R. I.; Alfred Stone, Providence, R. I.; Nor- 
mand S. Patton and wife, Chicago, Ill.; William Martin Aiken, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W. R. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. S. Hunt, 
Northwestern Architect, Minneapolis, Minn.; Zach. Rice, Detroit, 
Mich.; Lovell H. Carr, New York ; John Eisenmann, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Clarence O. Arey, Cleveland, Ohio; George H. Smith, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. C. Burke, Memphis, Tenn.; A. C. Bruce, Atlanta, Ga.; 
L. D. Grosvenor, Jackson, Mich.; S. A. Coburn, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
H. C. Lindsay, Zanesville, Ohio; Guy Tilden, Canton, Ohio; 
L. J. Schaub, Chicago, Ill.; E. T. Littel, New York; Frederick Bau- 
mann, Chicago, Ill.; S. M. Randolph, Chicago, Ill.; Levi T. Scofield, 
Cleveland, Ohio; A. E. Raseman, Detroit, Mich.; John M. Donald- 
son, Detroit, Mich.; E. W. Arnold, Detroit, Mich.; James. F. 
Alexander, Lafayette, Ind.; A. P. Cutting, Worcester, Mass.; S. V. 
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Shipman, Chicago, IIll.; S. A. Treat, Chicago, Ill.; W. L. Plack, 
Altoona, Pa.; E. S. Hammatt, Davenport, Iowa; E. O. Fallis, Toledo, 
Ohio; C. Powell Karr, art editor Auc/ding, New York; E. T. Carr, 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Theodore C. Link, St. Louis, Mo.; J. H. Mc- 
Namara, St. Louis, Mo.; M. H. Baldwin, Memphis, Tenn.; J. V. 
Gearing, Detroit, Mich.; F. Houghton, American Builder, Cleveland, 
Ohio; R. M. Hunt, New York; W. E. Harris, Ottawa, Kan.; Charles 
A. Cummings, Boston, Mass.; Charles Rudolph, Chicago, IIl.; C. J. 
Furst, Chicago, Ill.; C. A. Wallingford, St. Paul, Minn.; H. C. 
Kendall, Cincinnati Commercial; H. E. Runion, 7imes-Star, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


According to the programme, the Western Association was called 
to order at 10 o'clock, and President William Worth Carlin took 
the chair, stated that the calling of the roll would be dispensed 
with, and proceeded to read the following address : 


PRESIDENT CARLIN’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS,—The position in 
which I find myself placed by your votes of one year ago, has, among its other 
duties, laid upon me the responsibility of addressing you today, a duty which 
I approach with mingled feelings of pride and regret. When I think of the 
standing and dignity of my predecessors, a feeling of great timidity in venturing 
upon the task, tempers whatever pride and enthusiasm I might have entertained, 
and I feel entirely unable to say what would be the most fitting words on this 
occasion. 

I do not need to tell you that this is the last meeting of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects in its present form, or to rehearse to you the causes which 
have contributed to the movement of which this convention is the culmination. 
The origin of the two bodies which meet here today to complete the consolida- 
tion of their interests and future usefulness, as well as the good work which they 
have accomplished, are matters of history, and familiar to nearly all of their 
members. 

The work of the joint committee, composed of members from both bodies, is 
represented by the draft of the constitution and by-laws, which has been 
accepted by the letter ballot, and which will come up for discussion and amend- 
ment before its final adoption. Although it has been thought advisable to retain 
the name and continue the corporate existence of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, which is known and respected in every civilized country of the globe, it 
has also been thought best to radically change the methods of conducting the 
business, and to borrow largely from the constitution and by-laws of the West- 
ern Association. The strictly democratic form of government which has been so 
successfully demonstrated by the latter, has been retained, and the new associa- 
tion will be formed on an even basis, and absolutely with but one grade of mem- 
bership, except that of natural leveling which does not depend on the votes of 
any board or body, and which is free and open to all. 

Neither has it been deemed advisable to provide for any system of representa- 
tion, but rather to throw open the doors of our conventions to all members, on an 
even footing, having everyone who does not attend feel that, as far as to his vote 
and right to be heard, he is the peer to anyone present. This will stimulate and 
encourage the attendance instead of the reverse, and it is ina great measure to 
the interest felt in the attendance at our annual meetings that our influence for 
good in the future is to come. We must make membership seem valuable to the 
average architect, or he will not desire or consummate it, and our strength lies 
largely in numbers and in spreading our influence over as large an area, and into 
as many localities and offices as possible, while the annual conventions and 
stand of membership should by all means be kept up tothe highest point of inter- 
est and usefulness. 

But it is not tothe annual conventions that we must look for the greatest 
results of the Association in the future. For some portions we must look to the 
city and state associations, who can organize and carry forward their work in 
the several branches, using the annual convention as a place for renewing old 
friendships and making new acquaintances, for viewing the works of our confréres 
under most favorable circumstances, but mainly for the reception of reports 
from the various local organizations, and for discussing and mapping out the 
line of policy to be pursued in the coming year. 

Although we have done good work in the past, there is much that remains to 
be done to place architecture where it rightly belongs, at the head of all learned 
and scientific professions, and to bring it before the public in its proper light. 
This can only be obtained through a proper education; first, of ourselves; sec- 
ond, of the general public. We need to cultivate acquaintance with each other, 
and to establish a code of professional ethics which shall embrace the proper 
relations to be established, not only between the architects who may have busi- 
ness dealings together, but also between the architect and client, and which shall 
partake of a legal statue in so far as the duties and responsibilities of an archi- 
tect extends when engaged in carrying out the orders and ideas of his employers, 
as to what should be expected of him in the discharge of his duties as expressed 
in our schedules. There isa fruitful field before us in this direction, and one 
which should claim our best efforts and attention. 

We have much before us in the line of improving the present system of 
designing our government buildings, and in bids we cannot hope to accomplish 
the needed reform until we are able to impress upon the public mind some of 
the principles which should govern the carrying out of such undertakings, and 
bring those in authority to see the manifest advantages which would be the 
result of placing the designing of buildings intended for different portions of the 
country, and covering the widest range of materials and uses, in the hands of 
professional men who were constantly dealing with the same factors and condi- 
tions in their every-day work. 

We should have a better understanding on the subject of competitions, and 
in this also need that the public be brought to see the matter in a different 
light than the one generally accepted. In other words, we must respect our- 
selves before we can expect others to respect us. 

A great deal might also be said in favor of a bureau of legal intelligence, 
which should include the best attainable talent, to be retained as a sort of dis- 
trict attorney for the whole association to assist in defining and establishing the 
rights of the members who most stood in need of such service, and should also 
include the collecting and compiling of all matters of legal record pertaining to 
building interests. The value of such an adjunct becomes apparent when we 
attempt to find a legal authority who is at all familiar with such matters. 

This much of our work and many other subjects which might be brought for- 
ward, must, if undertaken at all, be done by the National Association. The various 
state associations will each have their individual interests to foster and improve, 
and it is largely through these that we must look for improvement in matters of 
legislation. Especially will this be true of the measures designed to legalize 
and license the practice of the profession. One of the principal difficulties to 
be encountered in this direction is the fact that the general public, even includ- 
ing our lawyers, legislators and members of other professions, have never 
given any thought to the matter, or at most have supposed that there 
was some existing law or regulation. The investigation of the subject in the 
State of New York has developed the fact that the matter only needs to be 
brought to the attention of our public men and before the press to receive their 
hearty and unqualified indcrsement and support, and it is considered probable 
that such a bill will be passed by the next legislature. If every state association 
will accomplish this result it will have justified its existence. 

There are other reforms (if I may be allowed the expression) which we as a 
profession stand in need of. We need better methods of testing the various 
materials and appliances of which our buildings are composed, and one whose 
indorsement should mean something more than those with which we are 
usually flooded, and which should stand for the professional brother as the word 
or letter from a well-known authority on the subject. We also need a better 
plan of education for our draftsmen than that which is within reach of the 


average student in an architect’s office. It is of infinitely more importance that 
they should be able to detail a window frame or other portion of a building in 
such manner as to admit of its proper construction and service or correctly com- 
pute the quantities and dimensions of a building and make complete bills of 
material than that they should design a Greek god in solid bronze (made of gal- 
vanized iron) to adorn the fagade of a city front, or that they should be able to 
construct (on paper) some of those wonderful creations which are intended to be 
perpetuated for all time in hemlock scantling and shingles. 

It is to the work of city associations and individual members of the profession 
that we must look for the initiative in this direction. There is much which can 
be done by concert of action, through local committees, lectures, readings, etc., 
similar to the law schools which have been established in some of our cities; 
but the greatest field open to us in accomplishing the desired reforms is through 
the medium of the press. We, as a profession, do not write and talk enough 
about the subjects with which we are most familiar. An interesting article can 
always be written by a person who has given his subject much thought and inves- 
tigation. When the physician, chemist or other professional student makes an 
important discovery, or comes across anything unusual in the course of his daily 
practice, he at once either writes the matter up for the journals or makes it the 
subject of a lecture before a class of students. 

When we think that there is no more interesting subject to the average citi- 
zen than that of a building, and that outside of the publication of the exteriors 
and occasional plans of important or interesting buildings, often accompanied 
by a description written by a reporter, whose knowledge of the subject was con- 
fined to ‘splendid proportions,” ‘stately magnificence,’ and kindred phrases, 
how little we are able to read that treats of the work of today. 

Why should we not have lecture courses for the increase of general archi- 


_tectural knowledge, and to which the draftsmen of the various localities should 


be especially welcome, as well or better than many of the similar entertainments, 
so called, with which the halls in our cities are filled? We must take the initia- 
tive in this matter if anything is to be accomplished, and not only through the 
committees which may be appointed, but also through the individual work of 
members, either working singly or in groups, self-appointed, to carry the good 
work forward. The time and energy so spent cannot be counted lost, even 
though the results are not immediately apparent. The recluse who shuts himself 
up with his work and his books, or the man who devotes his whole thought and 
attention to his own special branch without paying attention to what is being 
done around him, can never hope to attain the eminence of the man who con- 
stantly circulates among his fellows in the same line, who is as ready to give as 
to receive a good suggestion. It is an admitted fact that the teacher is as much 
benefited as the pupil. Much more might be said in support of the theory, but 
this paper has already far exceeded the limits laid down. We know there are 
many among you who have deemed it unwise to consummate the union between 
the two bodies about to be joined in wedlock, thinking this association sufficient 
unto itself; but, though holding these opinions, were willing to be governed by 
the — and lend all possible assistance to the success of the plan if 
adopted. It is earnestly hoped that the step which has been taken will never be 
regretted by any of you. If the same earnestness and vigor which has character- 
ized your work in this association be carried forward and made a part of the 
new Institute, the Western Association of Architects will have justified its com- 
paratively brief existence. ‘ 

The American Institute of Architects, which is to be formed today from the 
members of the former bodies, is coming into existence under most auspicious 
circumstances, representing, as it does, a country rich in possibilities, in pros- 
perous financial circumstances, at peace with all the world, just awakening to 
the fact that its cities need rebuilding on a better plan, and with more enduring 
materials and increased facilities for comfort and usefulness, about welcoming 
to its shores the representatives of all nations to inspect a world’s fair, which 
will, without doubt, surpass in extent and magnificence any previous undertaking 
and which will be located at Buffalo, half way between New York and Chicago). 
The future of this association none can foretell. It is the largest and most 
powerful body of architects on the face of the globe. Its sphere of usefulness is 
unlimited. It seems possible for it to mold the future of the profession in this 
country as a mass of clay, and by taking advantage of the opportunities before it, 
profiting by the experiences of the past, the architects of the next decade might 
be said to have the world at their feet. 

The secretary then stated that he had not read the names of mem- 
bers who were, according to the treasurer, in arrears, as no one was 
entitled to vote who was delinquent in dues. 

The President: The next order of business will be the report of 
the Board of Directors. 

The Secretary: I see our programme calls for the reports to be 
made to the separate associations. It was my understanding that at 
the joint meeting in New York it was understood that all reports 
should be made to the joint convention. 

A Member: ‘‘Referred to the joint convention,” read in each 
body and referred to the joint convention ? 

The President: I would state that was the understanding there, 
all the way through, that each body would make its reports, except- 
ing only the report of the treasurer; that after these reports were 
received it would be competent for someone to refer them to the joint 
convention and not considered by this body. 

Sidney Smith, of Omaha, chairman of the Board of Directors, 
read their report, which was, on motion, accepted and referred to the 
joint convention. The report is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The subject of consolidation with the American Institute has occupied so 
much time during the year that other topics have, to some extent, been crowded 
out. 

The Board held a meeting at Chicago on January 29, at which the report of 
the a Committee on Consolidation was received. Several amendments were 
made by the trustees of the Institute. The report was accepted and adopted with 
these amendments, and sent to the association for a letter ballot. | 

A second meeting was held at Chicago on May 20 to 22, at which the ballots 
on consolidations were opened and counted. The following was the result of the 
ballot: 
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The affirmative ballots being in excess of the necessary two-thirds, the reso- 
lution in favor of consolidation was declared adopted. 

On September 17, the directors met at Chicago and considered applications 
for membership. Messrs. Sidney Smith, W. W. Carlin, S. M. Randolph, Charles 
Crapsey and Secretary N. S. Patton then went to New York to hold a joint ses- 
sion with the trustees of the Institute. 3 

The joint session was held at the headquarters of the Institute in New York, 
September 19. ; : 

There were present, on the part of the Institute, Messrs. Hunt, Kendall, 
Le Brun, Littell, Clay, Frederick, Stone, Hatfield, Gibson and Secretary Bloor. 

The following action was taken by the joint session and ratified by each board 
separately: ; aw ; 

1. That Cincinnati be the place of holding the joint convention. 

2. That November 20, 1889, be the date of opening the same. 

3. That the following gentlemen be the Joint Committee of Arrangements: 
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E. H. Kendall, A. J. Bloor, on behalf of the American Institute; Chas. Crapsey, 
N.S. Patton, on behalf of the Western Association. 

Phat the order of proceedings at the opening of the joint convention 
shall be 

First. Separate action by the Western Association of Architects. 

Second. Separate action by the American Institue of Architects. 

Third, Joint and continuous action by the consolidated organization. 

Phere have been two ballots for new members during the year under the 
new arrangement permitting a letter ballot at any time when the names have 
been approved by the Board of Directors. At these ballots the following four- 
teen architects have been elected to membership : 

George Hancock, Fargo, Dak. 
Clarence H. Johnston, St. Paul, Minn. 
John H. Boll, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


O. G. Traphagen, Duluth, Minn. 
George H. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John Eisenmann, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John N. Richardson, Cleveland, Ohio. Frank L. Lively, Chicago, Il. 

H. R. P. Hamilton, St. Paul, Minn. Theodore Carl Link, St. Louis, Mo. 
John N. Coxhead, St. Paul, Minn. E. N. Lamm, Winchester, Ky. 
Reynolds Fisher, Chicago, IIL. George Beaumont, Chicago, III]. 

During the year two of our members have died: Mr. Edward Baumann, of 
Chicago, and Mr. S. A. J. Preston, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Board has dropped from the roll the names of several members for non- 
payment of dues for one year, and has directed that no names can be reported to 
the joint convention unless all dues have been paid. 

SipneEy Situ, Chairman, 
W. W. Carvin, 

CHARLES CRAPSEY, 

A. Van Brunt, 

F. BAUMANN, 

S. M. Ranpoupn. 

The President: The next report in order is the report of the 
Committee on Metric System. We will omit this report for the 
present and call for report of the Committee on Ethics. If that com- 
mittee is not present we will call for the report of the Committee on 
Consolidation of Architectural Associations. (Also omitted.) 

The next report in order is the report of the Committee on Sta- 
tistics for Competitions 

REPORT ON STATISTICS OF COMPETITION. 

This committee has the honor to report that in view of the ascertained 
scarcity of authentic and valuable statistics on competitions, its powers were 
enlarged at the last convention of this body, and it was authorized to attempt to 
secure amelioration of the ordinary terms of competitions wherever favorable 
opportunity might offer for its intervention. 

In accordance with these instructions the chairman soon afterward addressed 
a note to the managers of a competition in a large western city, pointing out the 
most objectionable of the terms offered, which gave no protection whatever to 
competing architects, and offering, if desired, to indicate such changes in the 
terms as experience had shown to be necessary to the proper conduct of such 
enterprises, and to enlist the participation of reputable members of the profes- 
sion. A copy of this note was sent at the same time to a leading architect in the 
same City, inviting correspondence if the further interposition of the committee 
was desired. No reply was received to either letter. 

In codéperation with several St. Louis architects, this committee has been 
more successful with the St. Louis City Hall competition. Every modification 
in the terms which it has proposed has been granted willingly, and the code 
finally adopted is believed to comprise practically every condition which archi- 
tects are agreed upon as necessary, and to be one of the most comprehensive, 
enlightened and equitable documents of the kind which have ever been put forth 
by any municipality or other body desirous of securing competitive designs from 
architects. The credit for this result is due, however, quite as much to the 
assistance of St. Louis architects, individually, as to your committee—a most 
satisfactory harmony having prevailed throughout. 

It is the belief of your committee that this St. Louis code is destined to form 
a precedent of the highest value in influencing the conduct of all subsequent 
enterprises of this character. While neglecting no interest of the city, as the 
promoter of the competition, its terms toward architects are so fair and compre- 
hensive, and so adequate to the recognized necessities of such contests, that its 
adoption marks an era in the history of this vexed subject. It is confidently 
believed that in many cases a reference to this document will be entirely sufficient 
to secure the same conditions from other competition managers. 

With this view your committee presents herewith a copy of the code for the 
St. Louis City Hall competition, and asks that it be filed as an appendix to this 
report. 

IN REGARD TO THE GENERAL SUBJECT OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 

First. Our observation leads us to concur in the already established opinion 
that, as usually conducted, they are not only unnecessary, but positively detri- 
mental to the profession and to the architecture of the country. Clients do not 
gain thereby in the quality of architectural services received, or the quality of the 
designs adopted. 

This results not so much because it would be impossible to select from the 
number submitted a better design than any given one obtained without competi- 
tion, as from the method in which competitions are usually decided. It rarely 
occurs that expert juries are called in, and when they are their decision is treated 
as suggestive rather than as conclusive, the final judgment being rendered 
by a committee, not one of whom even pretends to know anything about 
architecture. 

Second. One difficulty in the way of accomplishing more by your committee 
is the fact that we frequently do not hear of competitions until it is too late to 
secure any modification of the terms offered. 

If the members of the profession, upon hearing that a competition was con- 
templated, would notify your committee at once, and in the meantime refrain 
from signifying any acceptance of unsatisfactory terms until we could communi- 
cate with the parties inviting plans, we believe it would be possible in many cases 
to arrange for better terms. If we failed no harm would result from the ettort. 

Third. As many plans are usually submitted which are not paid for, and 
those accepted are furnished at the usual rate, the whole competition business is 
financially detrimental to the profession. Even the successful competitor is not 
only put to the risk of entirely losing his work, and is compelled to make himself 
a kind of insurance company, but he is actually put to greater expense and trouble 
than he would be if employed without competition. 

In order to institute any kind of intelligent comparison between plans, it is 
necessary to incur more expense in the preliminary studies than if there were no 
competition. There being no free interchange of thought as to requirements 
between the client and competing architect, it often occurs that competitive 
plans must be amended to a great extent after the decisicn is made, and at large 
additional expense. Your committee are unable to see why the successful com- 
petitor — to say nothing of those whose plans are not adopted — should be com- 
pelled to render all this extra service, brought about on account of the competi- 
tion, without receiving any remuneration therefor. Your Committee would there- 
fore recommend that in the schedule of charges for professional work the rate 
for competitive services be fixed at s/x instead of five per cent, charging two per 
cent for preliminary studies rendered in competition. 

On motion, this report was read by name only, and the final 
reading of the report referred to the Joint Committee. The other 
reports called for were not read at this time. 

The report of the Committee on Uniform Contracts was then read 
by Mr. Treat, as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CONTRACTS. 
To the Western Association of Architects : 
The Committee on Uniform Contracts begs leave to report that since the last 
convention the authorized publishers of that form have distributed at least 65,000 
copies of the blanks. At the time the report was made a year ago the chairman 


requested that suggestions of improvements be made to him in writing. No such 
suggestions have been made, and it was thought hardly necessary to call a meet- 
ing of the committee. The resolution adopted at the last convention, requesting 
this committee to prepare a form ‘‘ that shall serve as a basis of contract between 
architect and client’? has not been complied with, although your committee are 
well aware of the advisability of such proceeding, and are of the opinion that 
some such form should be generally adopted by the profession, and recommend 
that any future committee which may be appointed take this matter in hand. 
Respectfully submitted, SAMUEL A. TREAT, 

WILLIAM W. Cray, 

J. F. ALEXANDER. 

On motion, this report was received and referred to the joint con- 
vention. 

Mr. Patton here read the report of the Committee on Metric 
System, as follows : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Your Committee on the Metric System has found during the year only one 
opportunity that gives promise of any immediate result. The Congress of Ameri- 
can Nations, now in session at Washington, has for one of its objects the estab- 
lishment of a uniform system of weights and measures in the custom houses 
of this continent. 

We have sent a petition to the delegates from the United States, urging the 
adoption of the metric system. If the congress shall take action to this effect, it 
will have an important bearing on the ultimate adoption of this system through- 
out our land. : . 

We recommend the continuance of a committee to follow up this subject 
until the general adoption of the metric system shall render such a committee 
unnecessary. Respectfully, 

NoRMAND S. Patton, 
E. T. Mix, 
G. W. KRAMER. 

The President : Gentlemen, if there is no =o. this report 
will take the same course as the preceding. We have two or three 
other committees which should report, of two of which Mr. Adler, of 
Chicago, is chairman. He is not present, and if there is no objec- 
tion these reports can be carried over to report to the joint convention 
if they are presented. If there are no other reports in the hands of 
members, the report of the treasurer will be in order. 

The treasurer, Mr. Treat, then read his report, which was, on 
motion, referred to the Auditing Committee appointed by the presi- 
dent, and consisting of Messrs. James G. Rider, of Rochester, George 
B. Ferry, of Milwaukee, and C. C. Hellmers, of St. Louis. 

The report is as follows: 

REPORT OF TREASURER, WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
S.A. Treat, treasurer, in account with the Western Association of Architects. 
DR. 
FOBB—To balance from last TERSC cise oncccd Sicdacwchnnccgescsccecasouce B 725 BE 


1859— 
November 14. To cash from initiation fees and dues ..........eee+e0+22 1,600 00 





CR. 
By cash to date as per accompanying vouchers.......e.se00- ecccccee $1,885 82 
By treasurer’s check for balance in treasury......sccecccscecsecccccseces 439 99 


$2,325 81 
The President: Gentlemen, is there any other business in the 
hands of the members to come before the Western Association ? If 
any member has anything to bring before this association, let him 
present it. . 
On motion, the convention adjourned sxe de. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
Immediately after the adjournment of the Western Association 
of Architects, the president of the American Institute of Architects 
called that association to order, and addressed them as follows : 





PRESIDENT HUNT’S ADDRESS. 

FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS,— 
Thirty-two years ago a few architects convened in the city of New York for the 
purpose of considering the expediency of organizing a professional society, the 
object of which, as set forth in the constitution, was to unite in fellowship the 
architects of this continent and to combine their efforts so as to properly pro- 
mote the artistic, scientific and practical efficiency of the profession. This 
resulted in a constitution adopted in February, 1857, and incorporated in March 
of the same year, as the American Institute of Architects. The continual and 
rapid growth of the requirements of civilization, the immense distances between 
the great business centers of the East and West, made it advisable to establish 
chapters as integral portions of the Institute, and in order to compensate for 
these and other difficulties, the federal system of local organizations was adopted 
in 1867 as the best method of reaching directly the necessities of the profession 
throughout the country. 

Today, when the twenty-third convention of the American Institute of 
Architects meets at Cincinnati, the full force of the original intention of the 
founders is impressive with a great significance. The Institute and its younger 
brother, the Western Association, stretch out their hands in fraternal greeting, 
as they meet to effect the unification of the two great architectural associations 
of the United States and to consider the carefully prepared report of the Special 
Committee on Consolidation which has been published in advance, that each 
member present might bring the result of his deliberations to bear upon the dis- 
cussion of the best method to accomplish the end in view. 

The Institute depends upon the chapters for its very life blood, and could not 
exist any more than the body without its members, if the chapters were not alive 
and active. Chapters should, therefore, be strong in membership and earnest in 
work, perfecting every suggestion for the advancement of the profession, con- 
sidering and furthering all educational and helpful methods, and bringing to 
the conventions of the Institute, all matters accomplished and under considera- 
tion that may be of interest to the profession at large. 

The practicing architect, from the very diversity of his duties and require- 
ments, gains largely by constant intercourse with his confréres. The interchange 
of ideas and personal experience are of inestimable benefit to him and to his 
clients; in fact, it should be the self-protective duty of every architect to belong 
to one of the chapters. I would here suggest that too often young men, fresh 
from study, in the fire of ambitious enthusiasm, but yet untaught by stern lessons 
of experience, are eager to establish new leagues, associations, societies and 
clubs rather than affiliate with established institutions and reap the profit of 
proved effort. 

A little reflection would teach them that the older institutions have formu- 
lated those rules and regulations, those principles of art and practice which have 
elevated the profession in America to its present honorable standing. That 
through the zzsistent and fersistent course of the Institute for the rights, for the 
dignity and for the position of architecture as a fine art, so long ignored in this 
country, they have, through precedents created for them, been spared some fierce 
contests. 

Let them rather profit by the paternal care of the Institute as their adviser 
and advocate, stretching forth with the strength and vigor of new inspirations to: 
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reach the ideals of its standards, taking for the underlying principle mutual 
assistance and coéperation in the more familiar intercourse of the chapters. 

The report of the Special Committee on Consolidation is so wisely consid- 
ered and so admirably expressed that it leaves nothing for me to say beyond 
words of commendation, and to impress upon you that the earnest efforts of these 
gentlemen in thus providing for the merging of the two great architectural asso- 
ciations of our country into a common institute is not a funeral dirge to “ ring 
out the old and ring in the new,’”’ but a refrain ancient as history and strong as 
truth, ‘‘ Union is force.”’ 


The report of the Board of Trustees was then read by the secre- 
tary, as follows: 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS, 


To the American Institute of Architects : 

Since the convention of last year, held in October, in Buffalo, your Board, 
under the chairmanship of the president, have held fifteen (15) meetings in the 
Institute quarters, Welles Building, 18 Broadway, New York. 

The most important and absorbing work of your Board has been that with 
reference to consolidation, which has been the subject of much correspondence 
with the special committee charged with the details of the matter, and has exclu- 
sively occupied the attention of a number of meetings—one of them, that of Sep- 
tember 19, being held jointly with the directors of the Western Association of 
Architects. 

The results of these deliberations have already come before you, first early 
in the year, in the circular embodying a propose -d constitution and by- laws for the 
new organization; then in the letter-ballot, giving the almost unanimous vote in 
favor of unification, and now in this joint meeting of the two old organizations, 
and the programme or order of business before you. 

Your Board, in its annual report two years ago, gave you the information 
that a responsible and active society of architects in Western New York, then of 
goodly numbers, and which has since increased to over fifty members, and seems 
to be—not without good grounds—hopeful of carrying through the legislature of 
its state a most important measure,* and, as probably most well-trained archi- 
tects think, a most desirable one for the good of the profession and its art, your 
Board stated that this association had made overtures to it for affiliation with the 
Institute, in a body, as one of its chapters, provided the Board would commit 
itself beforehand to give its influence and labors toward carrying out this meas- 
ure; but that your Board had not found it right to consider any proposition 
implying the least jeopardy to its paramount obligation, as trustees of the inter- 
ests of the profession, to keep its judgment untrammeled by pledges. 

Last August another association of, to quote, ‘‘about a dozen of the best 
men”’ in the place, and now numbering twenty, also wrote to your secretary, with 
a view to coalescence with the Institute as one of its chapters. In this case no 
conditions were imposed, except the implied one that the association should be 
admitted bodily. As, however, the last convention showed it was not the desire 
of the Institute to make the condition of admittance as a body free to any of the 
architectural fraternities except the Western Association of Architects, your Board 
could only encourage those of the fraternity in question who were not already 
members of the Institute tosend their credentials and applications as individuals. 

Both of the brotherhoods above mentioned have since affiliated with the 
Western Association of Architects. 

Correspondence of a similar nature has been had with various parties in 
different sections of the Union, one location being in southern California. But, 
although in answer to a letter from the secretary of the Western Association of 
Architects, your Board expressed its opinion that either the Western Association 
or the Institute might, with perfect propriety, take in new members during the 
processes toward consolidation, which have so largely employed each organiza- 
tion during the last two years, your Board, as stated in its last report, thought it 
on the whole better for its own part not to seek new candidates, but mainly to 
deal with its old applications, and during the closing year has elected but nine 
(9) fellows, namely, Messrs. J. H. Pierce, of Elmira, N. Y.; E. M. Buell and 
G. W. Baxter, Jr., of Syracuse, N. Y.; G. F. Shepley, C. H. Rutan, C. M. Coolidge 
W. C. Richardson, each of Boston, all by first election; and Messrs. W. M. Poin- 
dexter, of Washington, and O. Dockstader, of Elmira, N. Y., formerly associates, 
while to the latter grade there have been added three new names, those of 
Messrs. Edward Sidel, of Birmingham, Ala.; Amos J. Boyden, of Philadelphia, 
and Albert L. West, of Richmond, Va. 

To the corresponding membership of the Institute has been added the first 
individual outside of the Caucasian race, that has appeared in the list of any 
grade of the Institute, namely, Mr. Kingo Tatsuno, a graduate of the Imperial 
Institute of Japan and architect of the proposed Bark of Japan, to whom your 
secretary furnished letters of introduction during his late visit to this country, on 
behalf of his government, for the purpose of studying the construction and meth- 
ods of our banks. Your secretary has also given letters of introduction to 
another Japanese gentleman, introduced by Mr. Tatsuno, namely, Mr. S. 
Sadachi, of the Ministry of Communications ‘of Japan, and ona visit here for 
the purpose of investigating the construction and methods of our postoffices. 

Thus the profession and the Institute have contributed a link toward that 
mutually strengthening and sustaining chain of brotherhood, with which modern 
civilization, with its arts and sciences, binds together all the nations of the earth 
and all the children of the one common Father. 

Your Board, as usual, has been called in several instances to consider and 
adjudicate upon the rights of the different members of the Institute who have 
been party to controversies re lating to the designing or execution of contemplated 
buildings, the most important being that between the United States government 
and the originally appointed firm of architects of the Congressional Library 
Building. Another case related to the accepted preliminary designs of a large 
church in Buffalo ; another, to a monument in Cleveland, and another to the work- 
ing drawings of a house in Omaha, Nebraska. Appeals have been made by sev- 
eral other members for adjudication as to alleged inter- professional grievances, 
and on which your Board has not yet had opportunity to take final action. 

Professor Allen C. Conover, of the chair of Civil Engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, having informed your secretary that he was engaged in mak- 
ing tests, for the use of his students, of the various brands of American 
cements, and having asked for information on various points, your Board 
referred his letter to Mr. Adolf Cluss, of the Washington Chapter, and Fellow 
of the Institute, whose valuable paper was adopted as a memorial by that chap- 
ter, on the establishment of a central station for building materials in the United 
States. You will remember Mr. Cluss made an exhaustive reply, embracing 
ample information of great service to Professor Conover, who cordially acknow]- 
edged his obligations therefor. Your Board recommend the memorial just 
mentioned to the consideration, and its objects to the promotion of the reorgan- 
ized Institute. 

Near the end of last year, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
through their secretary, Mr. George M. Phelps, communicated with your Board 
on the subject of the coéperation of the Institute, with that, and perhaps other tech- 
nical bodies, for the purpose of joint occupation of permanent quarters. Your 
Board appointed Mr. Littell a committee of one to confer with the society; but, 
for obvious reasons, the matter was not encouraged till further progress should be 
made in the matter of consolidation 

An old member of the Institute, Mr. R. M. Upjohn, having proposed the fol- 
lowing amendment to the schedule of charges of the Institute, namely, ‘“* When 
the drawings and specifications are ready for contract, the architect is entitled 
to three and one-half per cent. 

Before closing its labors under the present by-laws, your Board desires to 

call your attention at once — instead of waiting for results, as has been its cus- 
4 tom under less exceptional circumstances — to a correspondence which may pos- 
sibly prove the forerunner of the available citation of important authority in 
favor of the profession. 

Respectfully submitted for the Board of rag i by 

November 13, 1889. A. J. BLoor, Secretary A. J. A. 


The President: In accordance with the provision of the pro- 
gramme, this report will be handed over to the board of the incoming 
convention. 


*For text of this measure see Vol. XIV, No. 5, page 52. 














The call for chapter reports being made, on motion, it was 
resolved unanimously that all reports be referred to the incoming 
convention. 

Alfred Stone, of Providence, R. I.: I suppose that as the Institute 
is a corporate body it may be right to make a motion to this effect, 
that the members here assembled now constitute the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and proceed to the consideration of the constitution, 
so as to have the matter formally brought up in that way. 

C. A. Cummings, of Boston: This 1s a meeting of the American 
Institute of Architects, is it not ? 

The President: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cummings: It seems to me that the consideration of the 
constitution and by-laws which is to govern the consolidated body 
ought to be participated in by the members of the consolidated body 
and not merely by the members of one branch of the consolidated 
body. 
The President: Precisely so. That is a question that has been 
considered. It is a question whether we would not go out of existence 
as the American Institute of Architects unless we proceeded upon 
that line. Mr. Stone's proposition is to that effect, that the Western 
Association be merged right in without the stoppage of this asso- 
ciation. 

W. W. Clay, of Chicago, here offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of the Western Association, in good standing, 
are hereby considered members of the American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Stone here offered a resolution not in writing, providing for 
the appointment of a committee on resolutions, to consist of four 
members. The motion was not considered, owing to the entrance at 
this time of Hon. John B. Mosby, mayor of Cincinnati, who was 
introduced. 

The President : Gentlemen, I have the honor of presenting Mr. 
Mosby, his honor, the mayor of the city of Buffalo. [Laughter. | 

After laughingly accepting the apology of the president, the mayor 
welcomed the convention in the following address : 

It is always pleasant to welcome strangers to Cincinnati, but on this occasion 
it gives me pleasure .as the executive officer of this city, to extend to the gentle- 
men of this organization and their ladies a most cordial and hearty welcome. 
To the student in your profession it must be gratifying, indeed, to find that in 
this country the most diversified opinions exist, so that the improvements are 
continually changing from one style of architecture to another, thereby giving 
full scope to the inventive genius of American architects. The modern Ameri- 
can home of today embraces all the conveniences and comforts on the inside 
with the corresponding architectural elegance of exterior that will compare 
favorably with any of the cities of Europe. We are giving more attention of late 
to public buildings, and the improvement made in the last quarter of a century is 
very gratifying, and at the same time justifies me in saying that the architects of 
America have kept abreast of the time, and to congratulate ourselves that in this 
one branch, at least, we are second to none in the world. 

Again, bidding you a most cordial welcome and hoping that your delibera- 
tions will be beneficial to you all, and that when you return to your homes that 
you will recall your visit here only by pleasant recollections and the pleasure 
you experienced while among us. Thanking you for your kind indulgence, I 
again welcome you to Cincinnati. 

Mr. Stone's resolution was then read by the secretary and unani- 
mously adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That all reports of chapters and special committees and resolu- 
tions be referred to a committee to report at this convention. 

The chair appointed on this committee Messrs. J. G. Cutler, 
Rochester ; W. W. Clay, Chicago; E. H. Kendall, New York, and 
L. T. Scofield, Cleveland. 

Mr. Carlin: I would move a reconsideration of the motion of 
Mr. Clay that the members of the Western Association be passed 
into the American Institute of Architects, for this reason. It was not 
the understanding, in formulating the constitution and by-laws for 
the merging of the two associations, that either association should be 
taken into the other as a body, but that both associations should meet 
and form a new body from the members of both, and it does not 
seem to meet the approbation of the members of the Western Asso- 
ciation that they be bodily thrown into the American Institute of 
Architects as they now exist. I would therefore move a reconsidera- 
tion of the resolution. 

After putting the motion, the president said: I would like tostate 
before the discussion takes place that it occurred to several of us that 
unless we merged both bodies into the Institute — if the Institute dis- 
solves —we will lose our charter. There is a legal point there as to 
whether the Institute should continue right on. 

Mr. Root: That question was raised in the committee. It was 
not even considered that the American Institute should surrender its 
charter, for the reason you suggest. The only point contained in 
the suggestion of Mr. Carlin is that the Western Association having 
had its innings and adjourned, the American Institute should have 
its meeting and adjourn and a joint convention of the associations be 
called by its chairman. It is a matter of form in which there 
seems to be some sentiment as representing the quality of the union 
and maintaining the individuality of each association. 

The President : Your suggestion is that we introduce a resolution 
to adjourn before this other motion is determined, as a matter of 
form ? 

Mr. Root: Yes, sir, and a joint convention be formed. 

Mr. Briggs: The first idea is that this motion be rescinded, and 
then adjourn. 

Mr. Clay: The question is, is that vote to be rescinded by mem- 
bers of the American Institute only ? 

Mr. Root: It would be necessary that the members only who 
voted upon its passage vote to rescind. It would be members of the 
American Institute now existing. 

The President: All those in favor of the rescinding of the reso- 
lution say aye. Carried. 

On motion, the American Institute of Architects then adjourned. 
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The members of both bodies being then together, Mr. Root 
moved that the convention be formed and organized at once, com- 
posed of the two bodies, the Western Association of Architects and 
the American Institute of Architects, and that Mr. Hunt be appointed 
as temporary chairman. 

Mr. Chapman: It seems to me that acting as a corporation of 
both societies, what will the effect be? Are we prepared to have 
that — to experience that effect ? Both societies, I believe, have been 
incorporated by state laws. In regard to the question of incorpora- 
tion as the American Institute, I cannot say. I would like some 
information on that subject. How will it affect our act of incor- 
poration. 

The President: That is a very delicate point. 
just that possibility of legally losing our charter. 
very important point for our consideration. 

Mr. Root: If we come together as a joint convention, can we 
not then determine whether we can act as the American Institute 
of Architects and whether the name shall be the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

Mr. Littell: This convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has met for twenty-three or twenty-four years and has 
adjourned without losing its charter. Why can’t it adjourn now 
without losing its charter ? 

Mr. Hunt: They have adjourned. Now there is another motion 
before the house, which is that we shail assemble with the two 
associations together, and that the chair shall be held by myself as 
temporary chairman. Now, then, it seems to me you are starting 
a new institute, There is a legal quibble in that. 

Mr. Root: The idea is this, that these gentlemen are now in 
an unorganized condition and should be organized as a convention, 
and in this convention it is to be determined what the body is to 
be called and under what charter it is to work. We all understand 
that we organized as the American Institute of Architects to pro- 
ceed under the charter of the American Institute of Architects, but 
before we do that, we must get ourselves organized into some sort of 
coherent body. 

Mr. Hunt: That is what has been done. This is to be, as I 
understand it, the American Institute of Architects, and must con- 
tinue that way in order to hold our charter. Now, what has been 
done is to admit all those present into this body and it strikes me 
it is the only possible way to do it in order to avoid some possible 
legal difficulty. There may be nothing in it, but it strikes me that 
starting off that way we organize immediately a new body unless 
we merge one association into the other ; it is a new body and we have 
no charter. i 

Mr. Patton: It seems to me that any further motion to consoli- 
date is unnecessary. Why? Because the whole ground has been 
gone over completely. Each society, by a vote of two-thirds of its 
members, which is sufficient to alter its constitution, if necessary, has 
voted to consolidate. We have in both societies formally voted and 


I think there is 
I think it is a 


*For text of the new constitution and by-laws see INLAND ARCHITECT, Volume 
XIII, No. 1, page ro. 








adopted this constitution. We do not meet here as an organized 
convention. We meet here as a consolidated society. This consti- 
tution has been voted upon by the members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and the Western Association of Architects, and 
we meet under this constitution. We are to be governed by its 
rules. The name is already adopted. We can change nothing. 
We can amend nothing except under the rules of this constitu- 
tion. We are not organized at all. The American Institute of 
Architects does not need to vote now to take in the Western Associa- 
tion of Architects, because by a letter ballot it has already voted 
to consolidate with the Western Association of Architects. There- 
fore the original American Institute of Architects—that is, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects with its list of membership hitherto — 
having adjourned, as soon as the meeting is called together as a con- 
solidated association, what are we? Weare the American Institute 
of Architects, with an enlarged membership. What is that enlarged 
membership ? I believe this constitution provides for it in its by-laws, 
Article XII, Section 1, ‘‘ Upon consolidation.” When does consoli- 
dation take place? The last clause states that (Article XIV) ‘‘ this 
constitution and these by-laws, and the consolidation of the American 
Institute of Architects and the Western Association of Architects into 
the reorganized American Institute of Architects therein provided for, 
shall not take effect until the meeting of the two organizations in joint 
convention."" When the two organizations meet in joint convention, 
and it is declared that it is a joint convention, then we are consoli- 
dated, and we are the American Institute of Architects, and no other 
action is necessary. Who constitute the membership of this Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects? A few moments ago it consisted of the 
names that Mr. Bloor had on the roll, and now it consists as follows, 
according to Article XII, Section 1: ‘‘Upon consolidation the fellows 
and associates of the American Institute of Architects and the fellows 
of the Western Association of Architects shall become fellows of the 
reorganized American Institute of Architects, upon their membership 
being certified to by the Board of Trustees of the one and the Board 
of Directors of the other, respectively, attested by the signature of the 
president and secretary of each organization.” It becomes necessary, 
then, that we shall have two attested lists of members, and that is the 
only point that remains to be done now. After those attested lists 
are made out they show who are entitled to be members. It says 
further, ‘‘All property belonging to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Western Association of Architects shall, upon consolida- 
tion, become the property of the reorganized body.”” Now, it was 
expressly provided for in the report of the Committee on Consolida- 
tion, and adopted, that this constitution should govern this conven- 
tion. It has been voted by letter ballot, and we are powerless to alter 
or amend this constitution except as it is provided here; and you will 
find it provided in this constitution that the convention cannot alter 
or amend the constitution. They can recommend amendments, but 
it requires a letter ballot to pass them. It is beyond the power of this 
convention to amend this constitution. 

Mr. Root: That is the idea that was to be covered, that we now 
assemble as a convention of both bodies under that constitution — 
that we now assemble under this constitution, with Mr. Hunt as tem- 
porary chairman. 

Mr. Kendall: Would it not be well to take middle ground and 
simply take the ground that the joint convention be now called to 
order and proceed to business. 

On motion, it was resolved that the joint convention be now called 
to order and proceed with its business. 

The Chair: Unless otherwise desired, we will take up the articles 
of this proposed constitution article by article. The secretary will 
please read Article I. 

A Member: Mr. President, if I understand this meeting now, there 
is no chairman. 

Mr. Root: I move that Mr. Hunt be elected chairman of this 
meeting. This motion being seconded, was put by Mr. Root and 
carried. ; 

On nomination of Mr. Root, Mr. Patton was elected temporary 
secretary. - 

The Committee on Entertainment then announced that the cour- 
tesies of the Chamber of Commerce had been extended to the 
convention, also of the Art Museum in Eden Park, the Young Men's 
Mercantile Library, on Walnut street, between Fourth and Fifth. 
A communication was read from the Builders’ Exchange, as follows: 
George W. Rapp, Esq.: CincinnaTI, Ohio, November 13, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the Exchange held this date, the following resolu- 
tion was passed by a unanimous vote: 

‘* Resolved, That the freedom of the Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati be 
extended to the visiting members of American and Western Association of 
Architects, also to draftsmen in attendance to the coming convention and 
exhibition.” LAWRENCE GRACE, President. 

J. B. RipGway, Secretary. 

On motion, it was resolved that when the convention adjourns it 
adjourn to meet the same evening and place at eight o'clock. 

After some discussion as to the meeting of the Boards of Directors 
and Trustees of the Western Association and American Institute, the 
meeting adjourned. 


FIRST DAY—EVENING SESSION 


This session was not held in the Burnet House pursuant to 
adjournment, as the Chamber of Commerce kindly prepared for the 
use of the convention a far more commodious and comfortable room 
where this and the succeeding sessions of the convention were held. 

Mr. Hunt, after calling the convention to order, said: After the 
meeting this morning I was not altogether clear in my own mind that 
we had taken the right action about forming this joint convention in 
these different resolutions that we passed. One was that all members 
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of the Western Association be admitted into the Institute of Archi- 
tects. That resolution was rescinded, and there was a joint conven- 
tion called, of which I was appointed the temporary chairman. I 
expressed myself at that time as having my doubts as to the legality 
of our proceedings, and I have since found that all our discussion and 
resolutions at that time was a great waste of time. -After the adjourn- 
ment this morning I called upon one of the most eminent jurists in 
this country, the Hon. Jacob D. Cox, formerly Secretary of the 
Interior. I went there with Mr. Stone and Mr. Scoville. We hada 
conversation with him, of twenty minutes or so, and he told us that 
the view that I put before him was the correct one, and that we 
could only act in continuing the American Institute of Architects 
right along, with its officers and branches, until new officers were 
elected, otherwise we would violate our charter, and would be com- 
pletely disorganized. The only exception to this rule in regard to 
corporations is the case of railroad corporations where they run 
through different states, and the law gives them certain privileges. I 
asked him if he would give his opinion in writing. Hesaid he would. 
I told him we had two treasuries chock full and overflowing, and he 
said he would be very glad to give his opinion fro dono publico. It 
is as follows: 


R. M. Hunt, President American Institute Architects : 


Dear Si1r,—In accordance with the request of your committee I submit the 
following as my opinion of the principles which must control the legal union of 
the American Institute with the Western Association of Architects. 

1. Every corporation is the creature of state law and has its domicile in the 
state which incorporates it. 

2. Inthe absence of special legation authorizing it, the two associations can 
only unite by one being merged in the other, or by forming an entirely new cor- 
poration or society. 

3. Ifthe Western Association is merged in the American Institute, the char- 
ter, by-laws and organization of the latter should be carefully preserved until 
amended in accordance with its own rules and regulations. The same would be 
true, vice versa if the American Institute were merged in the Western Associa- 
ae If an entirely new corporation is formed here and now, it can only be 
done under the laws of Ohio and the new corporation would be an Ohio corpora- 
tion. In this case both the old corporations should be dissolved and their old 
charters would become defunct. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that if the prestige of age, etc., as well as the 
corporate rights, etc., of the American Institute are to be saved, it must be done 
by keeping its organization continuous, by receiving the members of the Western 
Association into it, and amending its constitution and by-laws in accordance with 
the agreed scheme. Very respectfully yours, j. D. Cox. 

It would seem that in spite of our various opinions on this subject, 
and each of us has one, I suppose, all our work has been done for 
nothing. 

On motion of Mr. Crapsey, Mr. Nickerson was appointed assist- 
ant secretary. 

Mr. Carlin: Who is the secretary ? 

The Chairman: Mr. Bloor is the secretary, as I am the presi- 
dent. Article V of this opinion says, ‘‘It is my opinion, therefore, 
that if the prestige of age, etc., as well as the corporate rights, etc., 
of the American Institute are to be saved, it must be done by keep- 
ing its organization continuous.” 

Mr. Randolph, of Chicago: It seems to me that the best thing to 
do is to adjourn the temporary meeting, then for you to call a meeting 
of the American Institute. I move that we adjourn size die. The 
motion carried. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. Hunt: I will now call the Institute of American Architects 
to order and the first thing will be to rescind this resolution. 

Mr. Hellmers: Under the opinion which you now hold in your 
hand, you understand that the work done by the association individ- 
ually —this joint ballot that we have had by letter adopting this con- 
stitution —is that all wiped out and illegal ? 

The President: No. 

Mr. Illsley: If one stands, why does not the other stand ? 

The President : What we have done is perfectly legal and correct 
up to the present time. One institution, the one into which we go, 
whatever it may be, has, according to the opinion, got to be con- 
tinuous. One body has got to be continuous, and the other merges 
into it. As I understand the case the Institute and the Western 
Association have, by ballot, agreed to meet in joint convention and 
merge into the association known as the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. The Association and the Institute are present, but not in joint 
convention. In other words, they have carried out what their con- 
stitution and by-laws have required them to do, and the stand I take 
is this, that the fact of our being here in joint convention makes us 
the Institute of Architects without any further resolutions and without 
any further ballot, and that the officers of the American Institute are 
the officers of this meeting at present, and that it is not necessary for 
anybody to make a motion. All that is necessary for anybody is to 
make a move in the Institute that the members of the Western Asso- 
ciation be taken in. 

Mr. Stone: I think the statement is entirely correct, but I would 
suggest that this be done; that if the lists be prepared which have 
been passed upon and when it is declared that the persons upon the 
lists made up are assembled as the American Institute of Architects, 
then we are all members of the Institute, and we proceed immedi- 
ately to our business and that is the thing that gives us our status. 

The President: I should say that was correct. 

Mr. Clay: I move that the constitution and by-laws, as amended, 
and as has already been delivered or sent to each member of the Insti- 
tute, be adopted as a substitute for the present constitution and 
by-laws. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Patton, secretary of the Western Association: I wish to 
offer, in accordance with Article XII of the new by-laws, a certified 
list of the fellows of the Western Association of Architects, who are 
now entitled to membership in the American Institute of Architects. 


Mr. Bloor, secretary of the American Institute: I offer this as 
the list of the old American Institute of Architects. 

The President: Will someone present move that the American 
Institute of Architects now adjourn ? 

Mr. Stone: I move that the American Institute of Architects 
adjourn for five minutes. Carried. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. Carlin: Gentlemen, this is a meeting of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects. (Laughter.) Will some member of the 
Western Association make a motion that this association now adjourn 
sine die ? 

Mr. Illsley: Mr. President, I beg leave to offer a motion that I 
think will cover the whole case more directly : 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Western Association be instructed to insert 
in his minutes, at the end of the motion to adjourn in the morning’s proceedings, 
the words ‘‘ s/ne die,’’ so that the minutes will stand that this association did then 
adjourn sine die. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Patton: I wish to inquire whether it is necessary to take any 
action about giving up the charter, or whether that will simply lapse 
by non-use ? 

Mr. Illsley: Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask for information, 
first, has everything necessary been done in the way of transferring 
the property of the Western Association to the new board of the 
consolidated association ? 

The President : I think it has. There was a resolution introduced 
this morning to cover that point. But, as I understand it, some legal 
steps must be taken to surrender or merge our charter. 

After some discussion, Mr. Illsley moved that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Western Association be directed to take the necessary 
legal steps to surrender their charter, or merge it with that of the 
Institute, and that this resolution be inserted in the minutes before 
the adjournment sine die. 

The motion was carried. 

On motion, the Western Association of Architects adjourned sine 
die. 

Mr. Root: I would like to congratulate the Western Association, 
now defunct, upon the extreme deadness of the corpse twice killed. 
[ Laughter. | 


CONVENTION FOR CONSOLIDATION RESUMED. 











ae Ore! 
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President Hunt: The American Institute of Architects is now 
again in session and wish to proceed with the business of the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Stone: Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with the further 
business of the meeting I would like to introduce a resolution of 
thanks to the Architectural Club of Cincinnati, who have decorated 
Pike’s Opera House so beautifully and have been so successful in 
obtaining the choicest collection of sketches and architectural draw- 
ings that probably has ever been got together in this country, and it 
seems to me eminently proper that this convention should take some 
notice of it, because it has been done, as I understand, by the young 
men in the architects’ offices in this city. They have spent their own 
money and their own time in doing this work and we certainly all 
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appreciate how prettily it has been done, and I am in favor of show- 
ing that we appreciate it. I therefore offer this resolution, with your 
permission 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be extended to the Cincinnati 
Architectural Sketch Club for their courteous invitation to attend the exhibition 
it Pike’s Opera House during the session of this convention, and that the mem- 
bers of the club be and they hereby are cordially invited to attend the meetings 
of this convention. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Illsley: In behalf of the architects who participated in the 
ride this afternoon, I beg leave to move that we offer a vote of thanks 
to the architects of the Association of Ohio Architects, and also to 
those citizens who so hospitably opened their doors to us_ this 
inclement day. 

The motion was unanimously carried 

The President : We will proceed to consider these articles one by 
one ; or is the whole business accepted now ? 

Mr. Briggs: I understand there is some misunderstanding in 
regard to the proposed constitution and by-laws. I understand that 
this has been accepted as it is in its present form, and that we voted 
upon it that way. A great many members don’t seem to understand 
that. They think they came here to vote upon that. I understand 
we can discuss amendments to be voted at a future day, but no 
amendments can be made to the constitution and by-laws of the con- 
solidation as it now stands. 

Mr. Littell: Mr. President, Article VII of the new by-laws states 
that the annual dues of fellows shall be fixed by a majority of the 
members present at the annual convention It seems to me that we 
ought to do that now, as this is our first annual convention. I, 
therefore, move that a committee of seven be appointed by the chair 
to consider and report tomorrow to the convention upon the proper 
amount of the annual dues of fellows. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Stone: I move to add, as Section 8 of Article I of the 
by-laws which we have in hand tonight (to be brought up for con- 
sideration at the next annual meeting, which, as I understand, will be 
legal), the following : 

Resolved, That any person who has been a member of the American Institute 
of Architects, in good standing, for ten years, upon attaining the age of seventy 
shall be exempt from the payment of annual dues, and shall retain all the privi- 
leges of the Institute, including that of voting. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President: The chair would announce as members of the 
committee to take into consideration the matter of annual dues of 
members of the Institute, the following, making eight : G. W. Baxter, 
Jr., Syracuse; S. A. Treat, Chicago ; George W. Rapp, Cincinnati ; 
Sydney Smith, Omaha; C. A. Cummings, Boston; W. M. Poindex- 
ter, Washington; R. W. Gibson, New York; Charles K. Ramsey, 
St. Louis. * ‘ 

Mr. Illsley: I offer a motion that the chair immediately appoint 
two committees, of seven members each, to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. The motion passed. 

The president announced the members of the two nominating 
committees, as follows : 

On the first, C. E. Illsley, St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Cummings, 
Boston, Mass.; W. B. Briggs, Bridgeport, Conn.; L. S. Buffington, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; E. A. Kent, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sydney Smith, 
Omaha, Neb.; R. W. Gibson, New York. . x 

On the second, George B. Ferry, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. M. Poin- 
dexter, Washington, D. C.; N.S. Patton, Chicago, Ill.; A. F. Rosen- 
heim, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Boyden, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Pierce, 
Elmira, N. Y.; J. W. Yost, Columbus, Ohio. 

On motion of Mr. Yost, these committees were instructed to 
report the next morning. 

Mr. Root then moved that a committee of three be appointed 
by the chair to suggest at the next session of this convention the 
place at which the next convention of the association would be held. 
This motion being carried the chair appointed Messrs. S. M. Ran- 
dolph, Chicago; E. H. Kendall, New York, and Glenn Brown, 
Washington City. 

The President : Gentlemen, I would like to read a telegram that 
has just been received - 

2 : ; Toronto, Ontario, November 20, 1889. 
Secretary of Ameri an Institute of Architects, Burnet House, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

The first annual convention of the Ontario Association of Architects now 
assembled sends greetings to the joint convention of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Western Association of Architects, and the hope that the fusion 
of the societies will result in a great advancement of the interests of the profes- 
sion on this continent. S. HAMILTON TownsEnD, Secretary. 

Mr. Stone: I move that the secretary be directed to senda proper 
response to the Ontario Association. 

This motion being carried, Secretary Bloor sent the following 
response : 

S Hami te . _ Cincinnati, November 20, 1889. 
S. Hamilton Townsend, Secretary Ontario Association & Architects, Toronto, 

Ontario: 
ing out telegram received with enthusiasm a few minutes ago during the even- 

: sites tacts al é ganized American Institute of Architects, 
who reciprocate good wishes and return cordial greetings. 
; A. J. Bloor, Secretary A, 1. A, 

On motion, the convention adjourned to meet November 21, at 

10 A.M., in the same room. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The convention reassembled pursuant to adjournment, President 
Hunt in the chair. 
_ The President: Gentlemen, the first thing in order this morning 
is the reports of the several committees, and I would suggest that 
they report in the following order: The reports of the two nominat- 
ing committees, then of the committee of eight to report on annual 


dues, then of the committee of three as to the place of the next meet- 
ing. I suggest this for this reason, that the names on the list reported 
by the two nominating committees could be written on these two 
blackboards, so that all the members may see them and be able to 
discuss them, and then to take up the other two reports and discuss 
them before we commence to act upon the report of the nominating 
committees, giving ample time for the members to discuss the nomi- 
nations. 

Mr. Ferry: The report of one of the nominating committee is 
now in the hands of the printer, and we will have ballots sufficient so 
each can peruse them at his leisure; but they are not yet ready, and 
will not be for awhile. We have found in the Western Association 
that it was preferable to have a printed ballot, for when we put all 
the names on the blackboard, I think you gentlemen do not realize 
that there are twenty-nine names. If we get the twenty-nine names 
on the two blackboards there are fifty-eight names, and you will have 
some trouble in discriminating with them, more so than you would if 
you had the ballots in your hands to do so at your leisure, as you 
saw fit. 

The President : Then, unless it is otherwise desired, let us pro- 
ceed to the report of the Committee on Dues. 

The Committee on Dues having asked the indulgence of the con- 
vention, Mr. Illsley moved that the secretary's report of the consolida- 
tion proceedings of the day before be worded as follows : 

Resolved, That the Western Association adjourned s/xe d/e after unanimously 
instructing their directory to take all necessary steps to relinquish the charter of 
the Western Association, and to transfer all its properties to the American Insti- 
tute. The certified lists of members of the two associations were now pre- 
sented and the persons named therein were recognized as members of the 
American Institute, which unanimously amended their previous constitution and 
by-laws, which had been duly submitted thirty days in advance of this con- 
vention. 

I think we do not want all the proceedings of yesterday to be 
recorded in our minutes. I offer that as an instruction to the 
secretary. 

It was so ordered. 

The President: Is the Committee on Dues now ready to make its 
report ? 

Mr. Baxter: Mr. President, the report of the Committee on Dues 
is that, after having two meetings, we have decided on $10 annual 
dues. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the report. Any- 
thing to say on this report? The committee, you have heard, 
reports that the annual dues for fellows shall be $10.__Does anyone 
wish to say anything on this subject ? 

Mr. Ferry: I would like to inquire what the probable income of 
the Institute will be on that sum, if the secretary can tell. 

The President : Between $4,000 and $5,000, as we rated up the 
members yesterday. We were very strict in both the associations. 
Any man that was in arrears in dues and penalties, even for $2 only 
— $2 was the lowest — was rated from the list. It is without doubt, 
in our opinion, that a great many of those that were stricken from 
the list yesterday — we intend to notify them of our action — will pay 
the dues and come in. SoI think we can count on dues that will be 
paid in that way, to bring the present 438 members up to 500, and 
that would make an income of $5,000. 

A discussion occupying almost the entire session here ensued. 
Messrs. Gibson, Carlin, Cummings, Illsley, Wallingford, Patton, 
Avery, Cutler, Hellmers, Yost and McNamara speaking at length in 
favor of the committee's report, Messrs. Stone, Hannaford and Stead 
in favor of $15 dues and O'Rourke in favor of $25 dues.. The vote 
then being upon the adoption of the recommendation of the commit- 
tee that the annual dues be $10, the same was carried. 

Mr. Carlin: There is one matter which I would like to bring 
before this convention at this time, and that is, that in electing the 
members of the Western New York Association as members of the 
Western Association last fall there was a member elected who was 
not strictly entitled to membership. He had been a draftsman and 
then became an architect. He has since resigned his profession, and 
is therefore not entitled to membership. His name is on the list 
which has been certified by our president and secretary as having 
paid the dues to the Western Association for the last year. I would 
move that the dues be remitted to him, $5. The name is James A. 
Randolph, of St. Louis. 

It was so ordered. 

Mr. Briggs: Mr. President, there is a slight complication between 
the Western Association and the Institute in regard to membership 
of chapters and membership of individuals, that is, many that are 
members of the Institute and have been members of the Western 
Association are members of no chapter, and there are many mem- 
bers of chapters who are not members of the Institute. In order to 
overcome that, I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as a complication exists between the relations of 
chapters and individuals as to their membership in the American Institute, it is 
moved that the following committee be appointed to report at the next meeting 
upon some feasible system by which the complication may be removed: 
C. A. Cummings, pe W. Root, J. G. Cutler, James W. McLaughlin, E. T. Lit- 
tell, L. T. Scofield and C. E. Illsley. 


The resolution was adopted. 

The President: The next thing in order while they are distribut- 
ing these lists of candidates, is the report of the committee on place 
of next meeting. Is that committee ready to report ? 

Mr. Randolph: Mr. Chairman, your committee met last evening 
and received a verbal invitation from the city of Washington, or 
from the chapter located at that place, to meet with them next year, 
and decided last night so to report. This morning your committee 
have received a communication extending an invitation from Denver, 
Colorado, which is certainly proper to put before the convention, and 
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while your committee do not see fit to change their recommendation, 
we would ask you to receive this invitation also. 

The President: Will the secretary please read the communica- 
tion ? 

Mayor's OFFICE, 
To the Members of the Convention of the 
tion of Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN,—In behalf of the city of Denver I desire to extend to you, the 
members of the Institute, a cordial invitation to hold their next annual conven- 
tion at the city of Denver. , f 

The desirability of Denver as a place of meeting, as well as its marvelous 
growth, would make your visit pleasant, profitable and progressive. Denver 
stands third on the list of cities in the amount of building done in the past twelve 
months, and hence her people have a great desire to have the representatives of 
the men whose skill and ingenuity has designed and built its many magnificent 
buildings, with them in person. 

Our delegates will elaborate further upon our warm hospitality, and many 
points of interest, and are authorized to use all legitimate means to induce you 
to come to the Queen City. Very truly, WoLFE LuMDENER, J/ayor. 

On motion, the Denver invitation was referred to the secretary 
for proper acknowledgment. 

Mr. Randolph: We report in favor of Washington city. 

Mr. Carlin: I move to amend that report by inserting 
York City in place of Washington.” 

The amendment was lost and the 
adopted. 

The President : While they are distributing these lists I would 
like very much to read a letter that has just been this minute 
received from Mr. Adler. He has been very active in bringing about 
the union of these two societies. He expresses his regret for not 
being present. 


DENVER, CoLorapo, November 9, 1889. 


American Institute and Western Associa- 


‘New 


report of the committee 


Cuicaco, November 20, 1889. 

My Dear Mr. Hunt,—Yesterday I wrote to Mr. Carlin, president of the 
W. A. A., that I would be unable to attend the convention, losing sight for the 
moment that my allegiance was due as much to the president of the Institute as 
to the president of the W. A. A., and I therefore beg that you will excuse me for 
failing to attend the convention, regarding the preliminaries of which I have 
manifested such blatant and vociferous activity. My duties here, however, are 
so urgent and imperative that it is impossible to get away. 

I regret nothing more than that I should be unable to assist in convention in 
transferring to the newly organized, broadened and widened, American Institute 
of Architects, the president and the secretary of the older organization. 

I should like it very muchif you and others of your party could make it con- 
venient to return to New York by way of Chicago, remaining here for a day or 
two. I know that I can make your stay in the highest degree interesting and 
agreeable, and beg you to accept this invitation. Very sincerely yours, 

D. ADLER. 

The secretary was instructed to make proper acknowledgment. 

Mr. Stone : I would like to offer a resolution in regard to the 
matter of past dues. The secretary showed me last night a list of the 
members of the American Institute — of course, I think it may be very 
likely so in the Western Association—in which there were some 
names stricken from the list who have been here or who have sent 
their dues. I think we should not cut off any of the members who 
are willing to pay up. I therefore offer the following : 


Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the American Institute of Architects 
and the late Board of Directors of the Western Association of Architects be 
allowed to certify to the membership of all persons who may pay their past dues 
in each organization on or before February 1, 1890, and all such persons shall be 
considered as fellows of the American Institute of Architects, when said lists are 
attested by the signatures of the president and secretary of each organization. 


I do this, gentlemen, beeause I think it will be for the best inter- 
est of all concerned, so if there be any clerical errors we can have 
time to correct them and we will not be forced to cut off any man 
who is not present, and who has not had time to be heard in this 
matter. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The President: The next thing in order is the election of officers. 
What action will you take ? 

Mr. Illsley: I have the honor to report that the white ballot 
which is in everyone's hand, I believe, is the report of the first com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Ferry: I report for the second committee that the ballot on 
yellow paper is submitted as the report by them. 

Mr. Carlin: I have a matter to bring before the convention at 
this time. It has been delegated to me by a gentleman who is absent. 
I have a letter from Mr. Adler, which I received yesterday morning, 
which he has requested me to read —this portion of it—to the con- 
vention, as follows : 


ss ‘ Another cause for regret at my absence from the convention is 
the —— I entertained of being the one to nominate for the presidency of the 
newly organized Institute one who, through the past thirty years, has been our 
leader in the development of the artistic phase of modern American archi- 
tecture, and who has been the teacher and mentor of more than a score of the 
best of the younger architects, a man who has been in all his relations to his 
clients, to the public, and to the profession, truly a cavalier without fear and 
without reproach, and who, advanced in years, still retains the virility and elas- 
ticity of youth in his work and in his intercourse with the world. To forego the 
privilege of nominating for the presidency of the American Institute of ‘Archi 
tects Mr. Richard M. Hunt, is a deprivation that I shall ever regret. 

I had also hoped to have enjoyed the privilege of nominating for the secre- 
taryship of the Institute Mr. A. J. Bloor, than whom there is none within the 
ranks of the Institute or the Western Association who has rendered more valuable 
and more arduous service to the cause of architectural associations. Mr. Bloor 
is a man who has devoted his whole life to our service; who has ever been the 
champion of our profession wherever it has been assaile ‘din print ; whose contri- 
butions to the public press, in presentation and defense of the interests of our 
profes ssion, are numerous enough to fill quite a volume, and so interesting and 
Instructive that they should occupy an important iy ice in the literature of om 
profession. Could these, together with his letters of advice to young architects 
and his adjudications of disputes and misunderstandings between architects 
individually, and between architects and clients, be collected and published in 
book form, and thus preserved to our profession, they would reveal a store of 
worldly wisdom and shrewdness, controlled by an exalted ideal of the dignity 
and responsibilities of the status of the architect, and they would form a most 
admirable manual or text book for the instruction of clients and of the public in 
general in the relation of architects and client, and in the duties toward cach 
other of architects themselves, as also of the building public and the architect- 
ural profession. 


Mr. Smith: I move that the nominations now close, 
proceed to the election of officers. 








and that we 





The President: Before we proceed, I must confess that that letter 
has taken my breath away. 

The president, overcome by his feelings, sat down and covered 
his face with his handkerchief amid great applause. After the 
excitement had somewhat subsided, Mr. Carlin addressed the secre- 
tary as follows : 

Mr. Secretary, I would move you sir, that the election of Mr 
Richard M. Hunt as president of the newly organized Institute be 
made unanimous. [Which was seconded by many voices.] All those 
in favor of that motion please make it manifest by saying ‘‘aye.”” [A 
storm of ‘‘ayes.”| It is entirely unanimous. [Loud and prolonged 
applause. | 

President Hunt: Gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for this 
expression of your confidence. will do all that I can to aid in 
carrying on the good work of the Institute, the union that has now 
been consummated, and let us hope that it will be fruitful of good work 
in the right direction, and that it may be everlasting. And I think 

express the feelings of everyone present in saying, ‘‘ So say we all.” 
| Great applause. | 

Mr. Illsley: Mr. President, I move that the chair now appoint 
four tellers to proceed to take up the ballots. 

The President: Unless there be some objection, that will be so 
carried out. And the chair will appoint as the tellers, C. P. Avery, 
of Cleveland ; Frank W. Angell, of Providence, Louis J. Schaub, of 
Chicago, and Robert Stead, of Washington. 

On motion, the tellers collected the tickets and retired to form 
their report. 

The President : There was a committee appointed to report upon 
all the reports. Is that committee ready ? 

Mr. Cutler read the following report : 


Your committee on reports presented to the convention, offers the follow- 
ing : 

Reports from the chapters at Boston, Washington, San Francisco, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Rhode Island, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
New York, have been received and examined by the committee. They seem to 
indicate a satisfactory condition of interest and activity on the part of members, 
and do not now call for a special remark exce pt as to the question raised in one 
of them in regard to what effect the consolidation would have upon the relation 
of chapters to the Institute. It is recommended to your committee that the 
secretary call the attention of all secretaries of chapters to the terms of Article 
X of the by-laws, and advise them that until some action is taken by the Board of 
Directors defining terminal jurisdiction of chapters, their relation to the Institute 
is not affected in any way, also that secretaries of state associations be advised in 
the same way that hereafter these societies will be known as chapters of the 
Institute. 

The committee advises that the report of the committee onthe employment 
of clerks of works be adopted; that the report of the Bloor indemnification com- 
mittee be accepted, and the committee be continued; that the report of the 
committee on the adoption of the metric system be filed, and the committee be 
discharged ; that the reports of chapters be referred to the Board of Directors for 
further consideration. 

Among the papers referred is a valuable report of experiments on evapora- 
tion of water in traps, which we recommend to be read, should time permit, and 
in any case that it should be printed in the report of the proceedings. 

All of which is econ submitted, 

ine s G. Cutter, Chairman. 
H. KENDALL. 

W. W. Cray. 

Levi T. SCOFIELD. 


On motion of Mr. Treat, the report was accepted. 

J. W. Yost, of Columbus, was called upon, and read a paper on 
‘* Professional Conquest” (printed on page 53), after which the 
secretary read the following : 
most sincere 
and beg leave 


The Cincinnati Architectural Club desires to present their 
thanks for the kind privileges granted them at yesterday's session, 
to assure you that the honor is highly appreciated. 

JouN ZETTLE, Secretary. 
a vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Yost for his 
and it was directed to be published in the pro- 


On motion, 
admirable paper, 
ceedings. 

The President: I understand there is paper of 
Mr. James H. McNamara, of St. Louis, on ‘‘ Domes and Towers.” 
That is in addition to that of Mr. Glenn Brown, of Washington 

Mr. Cutler: I think it has struck most of us that the arrange- 
ments with regard to the press are susceptible of considerable improve- 
ment. The secretary is overburdened with the duty of keeping 
the run of the proceedings, and it has occurred to me that a committee 
should be appointed to take charge of the giving out to the press of 
such matters as are expedient for publication. I therefore make this 
motion : 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of Messrs. E. H. 


Carlin and A. J. Bloor, be appointed to give the 
business as they deem expedient to publish. 


also another 


Kendall, W. W. 


press such reports and items of 


The resolution was adopted 
On motion, the meeting adjourned to 3 o'clock. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 


When the convention again came to order the tellers’ 
called for, and the ticket elected was as follows 
for President—Richard M. Hunt, New York. 
hor First Vice-President—W. W. Carlin, Buffalo 
for Second Vice- Prestdent—James W. McLaughlin, Cincinnati 
for Secretary—John W. Root, Chicago. 
For Treasurer—Samuel A. Treat, Chicago 


report was 


BOARD OF 
for Three 


DIRECTORS 


Years 


Edward H. Kendali, New York. James G. Cutler, Rochester 
Charles A. Cummings, Boston. Cc IlIsley, St. Louis 
Dankmar Adler, Chicago E. T. Littell, New York 


Henry Van Brunt, Kansas City. 


James H. Windrim, Philadelphia. 
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For Two Years. 
C. A. Coolidge, Boston. 
W. H. Hayes, Minneapolis. 
O. P. Hatfield, New York. 
W. D. Briggs, Bridgeport. 


t. S. Peabody, Boston. 
R. W. Gibson, New York. 
W. W. Clay, Chicago. 
Stanford White, New York. 
For One 

T. P. Chandler, Philadelphia. 
Adolph Cluss, Washington. 
J. C. Stevens, Portland. W. C. Smith, Nashville. 
C. F. Schweinfurth, Cleveland. A. C. Bruce, Atlanta. 

Mr. Root was now called upon to take his place as the newly 
elected secretary of the Institute. 

Mr. Carlin: I havea report here that I have just received from 
Mr. Adler, as chairman of the Committee on Statutory Revision. 

The President : In the regular order of business that should be 
referred to the committee. If there is no objection I should think 
there would be no harm in reading it now. 

On motion, the report was ordered read, as follows: 


Cuicaco, November 19, 1889. 
To the President and Board of Directors of the Western Association of Archi- 
tects 

As the undersigned is chairman at once of the Committees on Statutory 
Revision and on Bill Governing the Office of Supervising Architect of the United 
States Treasury Department, and as the reports of both committees will to a 
certain extent cover the same ground, I wish to take the liberty of uniting the two 
reports into one. ‘ 

Your Committee on Statutory Revision has done nothing during the past 
year. The various special committees on the same subject appointed by the 
individual state associations have worked in their respective state legislatures, 
but as yet without result. 

Your Committee on Bill Governing the Office of Supervising Architect of the 
United States Treasury Department has done nothing during the past year for 
the reasons stated at the last convention of this Association. 

In a republic, legislative enactments and reforms, other than those incidental 
to the carrying out of the policies of the great political parties, can be passed 
through the national, state and municipal legislative bodies only in obedience to 
strongly and definitely pronounced public sentiment. While it may be said that 
there are instances when laws and ordinances are framed and passed in the 
interests of our great moneyed corporations and monopolies in obedience to 
legitimate pressure exerted by these, the Western Association of Architects, 
being neither a trust nor a monopoly, but occupying in its relation to the legisla- 
tive reforms proposed and advocated by it the attitude of a trustee or profes- 
sional adviser of the public, and expecting from the proposed reforms no other 
advantage than that arising from the identity of the interests of individuals with 
those of the community in which they live, and the further indirect advantage of 
a betterment of standing in public esteem of those who have been instrumental 
in shaping legislative action for the public good ; cannot make use in its efforts 
to influence national, state and municipal legislatures of the means too often 
resorted to by the great corporations and other moneyed interests. It must rely 
entirely upon the support of the intelligent citizens of this country, and it must 
make its argument first to these and through them to congressmen, state legisla- 
tors and aldermen. But this argument is far better made by each individual 
member of the profession than by a committee. The committee can only act 
after those whom it represents have paved the way. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, that every member of the Western Association of Architects shall consti- 
tute himself a member of the committee for the furtherance of the ends of our 
association. It is necessary that each of them endeavor, in the management of 
the buildings intrusted to his personal care, and in his regard not merely for the 
nearer immediate interests of his clients, but also in his care of the broader 
interests of the public, to make the conduct of each building in his charge an 
illustration of the assertion which we make, that the individual citizens of the 
United States are better served by their architects, than is the government of the 
United States by the office of the supervising architect of the treasury depart- 
ment. Having made this demonstration, it becomes the duty of every member of 
the Western Association of Architects to proclaim it through the press and by 
every possible means through which it can be brought to the attention of the 
public, and through these channels to the individual legislators. 

f we are really in earnest in our desire for the proposition of the Western 
Association of Architects, that there be established by the state and municipal 
authorities a standard of knowledge and skill for the membership of the archi- 
tectural profession, then let each member of our body do all in his power to dem- 
onstrate his possession of such knowledge, and call the attention of the public 
through every means in his power to the incidents constantly occurring where 
life, limb and health of the citizen of this country are jeopardized by the acts of 
those assuming the functions of architects but devoid of the necessary qualifica- 
tions. This being done, the public aroused, the work of our committee in secur- 
ing the necessary legislation will be an easy one, but until the way has been in 
this manner prepared, the efforts of committees will be futile, and might as well 
be discontinued. 

In this connection it would be as well to state that one of our first duties 
should be to educate the public into the knowledge that picture-making alone is 
not architecture, and that there are better methods of determining the ability of 
architects than the inspection of sketches submitted in competition or on pro- 
bation. 

For the committee, etc., 

H. O. Avery, of New York, now made the following motion : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be and are hereby tendered to 
our retiring secretary, A. J. Bloor, for his years of unselfish and untiring efforts 
for the advancement of the profession in the best interests of this American 
Institute of Architects. 

The resolution unanimously carried. 

Mr. W. R. Briggs, of Bridgeport, Conn., offered the following, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be extended to our retiring 
treasurer, O. P. Hatfield, of New York, for his long and faithful services as 
treasurer of the Institute. 

On motion of Mr. Gibson, the Institute Committee on Employ- 
ment of Clerk of Works, consisting of R. W. Gibson, of New York, 
D. Adler, of Chicago, and W. G. Preston, of Boston, was continued, 
and W. R. Forbush, of Cincinnati, and J. G. Cutler, of Rochester, 
added to it. 

Mr. Carlin offered the following resolution : 


Year. 
Sidney Smith, Omaha. 
G. W. Lloyd, Detroit. 


D. ADLER, Chairman. 


Resolved, That the Committee on State Associations be continued, with 
J. F. Alexander, of Lafayette, as chairman, and that it include a member from 
each state where there is a member of the Institute, and in which there is no 
state association, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Pierce: It seems to me there is one point we ought to con- 
sider, and in looking over the constitution and by-laws we have made 
no provision for filling vacancies that may occur in the board, or for 
those who do not accept the position, and I offer the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the secretary inform within the next three days all members 
elected to hold office during the ensuing year, at the same time requiring of each 





an answer either accepting or rejecting the position. All vacancies occurring in 
the Board of Directors may be filled at their discretion until the next annual 
Ineeting. 

Mr. Briggs: I understand that we have elected a board of 
directors of twenty-four, and they can certainly elect eight out of 
the twenty-four. I do not think that was necessary at all. 

Mr. Carlin: I move you, sir, that the Committee on Code of 
Professional Ethics, consisting of five members, be appointed by 
the chair, with Louis H. Sullivan,of Chicago, as chairman 

Mr. Patton: I have no objection to this committee and no objec- 
tion to Mr. Sullivan, but he had one year and he did nothing. This 
last year he has had the whole year to himself, and he has done 
nothing. It seems to me it would be well to have another chairman. 

Mr. Carlin: I know that he is very much interested in this sub- 
ject. I have had considerable correspondence on it within the past 
few months with him, and he intended to have had a very full and 
complete report to present to this convention, but his duties in con- 
nection with the department, and his being slightly under the weather 
have prevented that report. If he is continued as chairman we will 
hear from him next year. 

The chairman then put the motion and it was carried. 

Mr. Yost: I move that the Committee on Competitions of the 
Western Association be continued as a committee of the American 
Institute, the committee to be appointed by the chair. 

The motion was carried. 

After votes of thanks were bestowed upon several worthy objects, 
Mr. Glenn Brown then read a paper upon ‘‘ Evaporation of Water 
in Traps” (printed on page 57). Appended to this paper was a dia- 
gram showing graphically the rate at which the water was lowered 
by evaporation. A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Brown, and 
the paper ordered published in the proceedings. 

A paper was then read by J. H. McNamara, of St. Louis, on 
‘‘Domes and Towers” (printed on page 57). On motion, a vote of 
thanks was tendered Mr. McNamara, and the paper was ordered 
printed in the proceedings. 

The President : Gentlemen, the chair has been called upon to give 
the names of the Committee on Code of Professional Ethics, five in 
number. They are as follows : Louis H. Sullivan as chairman, E. H. 
Kendall, W. W. Carlin, Henry Van Brunt and R. W. Gibson. 

Mr. Illsley: Mr. President, I offer a motion that a committee of 
five be appointed by the chair, to report to this body at its next annual 
convention what measures are advisable to equalize, or otherwise 
lessen, the traveling expenses of members attending the convention. 
Iam not sure that they will find any measures practicable, but I 
think that it is worth an investigation, and so I ask the appointment 
of the committee by the chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the chair appointed as such com- 
mittee Messrs. Illsley, Treat, Yost, Cutler and Buffington. 

Mr. Glenn Brown: Mr. President, I have a motion here, from the 
Washington Chapter, that is in reference to having delegates to the 
different conventions, instead of having the whole body attending 
conventions. I move that a committee be appointed to consider the 
matter and bring it up at the next convention. 

An amendment being offered that this matter be referred to the 
Board of Directors, the amendment was accepted and the question 
referred to the Board of Directors. 


Mr. Briggs: I offer this resolution : 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to senda list of the officers and 
committees elected and appointed at the annual convention of 1889 to such jour- 
nals as he thinks proper for publication. 

Mr. Brown: I move that he give those to all the technical jour- 
nals. I notice that the American Architect and others do not publish 
all these things. I don’t know whether they do not get it or not. I 
am a subscriber, and I notice that they do not have it. 

Mr. Ramsey: I move that the secretary be requested to give a 
copy to those journals that are represented at this meeting. I think 
that the papers that have taken the trouble to come here and take 
down our proceedings ought to be rewarded for their labor. 

The President: All that are in favor of the resolution as read 
(referring to that of Mr. Briggs) say ‘‘ Aye.” Carried. 

Mr. Beaumont offered the following resolution, that a vote of 
thanks of this convention be tendered to those representatives of the 
press who have been present at this convention, which was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Briggs, the convention adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Board of Directors. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The first meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects was held at Cincinnati, November 21, 1889. The 
following members were present, President Hunt being in the chair : 


W. R. Briggs, R. W. Gibson, J. W. McLaughlin, 
A. C. Bruce, R. M. Hunt, J. W. Root, 

W. W. Carlin, C. E. Illsley, Sidney Smith, 

J. G. Cutler, E. H. Kendall, S. A. Treat. 

C. A. Cummings, E. T. Littell, 


The following gentlemen were elected as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, of which the president, secretary and treasurer are 
ex-officio members: E. H. Kendall, of New York, three years; 
D. Adler, of Chicago, three years; R. W. Gibson, of New York, two 
years; W. W. Carlin, of Buffalo, one year. 

Mr. Cummings reported on behalf of committee on relations 
between chapters and the association as follows : 

The committee have carefully considered that subject, and have found them- 
selves confronted by difficulties so great as to prove insurmountable by any wis- 
dom which the committee can apply to them. 

The committee recognize fully the desirability of providing that every fellow 
of the Institute shall be also a member of some one of the local societies organ- 
ized as chapters. In no other way can the Institute be so well assured of the 
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fitness of a candidate for membership as by his being certified to be a member in 
good standing of one of its chapters. And the fact of all the fellows of the Insti- 
tute being at the same time members of the chapters tends to confirm that 
solidarity of the chapters with the Institute, which is so eminently to be desired. 

But, on the other hand, there are doubtless many cases in which an architect 
residing in atown where no local chapter exists, where the nearest chapter may 
be located at a distance of hundreds of miles, may desire to become a member of 
the Institute. He may be in every respect qualified to become a useful member, 
and to receive both pleasure and profit from his association with the Institute. 
To refuse him admission, except on condition of his joining a chapter, perhaps 
in another state, with which he has no natural affiliations, with the members of 
which he has no acquaintance seems a measure hardly less than tyrannical. 

The committee confess themselves unable to see any method by which the 
difficulty can be overcome, and they, therefore, ask respectfully to be excused 
from further consideration of the subject, and to recommend it to the wisdom 
and judgment of the board of directors. 

For the committee. 

Cincinnati, November 21, 1889. 

The report was referred to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Littell offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the full powers of the Board of Directors, not expressly 
reserved in Article VIII, Section 2, of the by-laws, be vested in the Executive 
Committee, subject to the obligation to report to the Board, from time to time, 
when called upon to do so. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Gibson moved the following : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee shall hold quarterly meetings and 
other meetings at the call of the president, when the secretary shall report to him 
a necessity for the same, or when three members of the committee shall request 
him to call such meeting for special business. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Cutler offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the event of inability to attend a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, the member so prevented from being present shall notify the secre- 
tary, who shall therefore, if deemed expedient, notify a director, who, attending 
the meeting, shall have full power to act as a substitute. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Gibson offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the secretary to notify members of the 
Executive Committee of any meeting ten days in advance of such meeting, and 
members shall at once reply, stating their intention or inability to attend. 


The resolution was adopted. 
Mr. Briggs offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the following form of ballot be used in the election of 
members : 


CHARLES A. CuMMINGS, Chairman. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY, A. I. A. 
eared ciara ase ack crores a a etaccacaea aes 1889. 
Dear S1r,—Please vote by striking out the alternative word under the 
heading ‘“ vote,’’ and return this sheet to me at your earliest convenience : 


INDORSING MEM- 




















VOTE. APPLICANT. LAY INDORSERS. | nares 
: 7 | Occupa- e 
Name. | Address. | Name. | tion. | Address. |, Name. | Address. 
| } 
| | 1} 
No. Ves. | sccesct PEER CROCE | Core Cree Sinead wuncPideswaaes | RC RER ee Leena 
a a ae | a mepeteR SRR, Ine | eenete | De axa 
| | 
. Nb Sheen, eh eee ee ee eee | | Se Se 
Trrrrueccinraeie S ecretary A. /. A, 


The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Carlin otfered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the secretary shall inclose with each ballot for membership a 
stamped envelope addressed to himself, with the words “ ballot for member- 
ship,”’ printed on the outside. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Gibson offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the secretary to notify each candidate 
for membership of the result of the letter ballot, and inclose a copy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, and direct his attention to Article VII, Section 1, of the 
by-laws, and to notify the treasurer of the new members election. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Gibson offered the following resolution : 

Kesolved, That the questions referred to in Article X of the by-laws be 
referred to a special committee to be appointed by the chair, and to report at or 
before the next quarterly meeting of the Executive Committee. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Briggs, ‘‘ that the committee of education be 
appointed by the chair,” the following committee was appointed : 
Russell Sturges, professor pro tem, Columbia College; William R. 


Ware, professor architecture, Columbia College ; N. Clifford Ricker, 
professor architecture, Champaign, IIl.; T. M. Clark, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 

Mr. Kendall moved that the Board of Directors now proceed 
to nominate substitutes for such of its members as were today elected 
and who may be unable to serve, and that such nominees be substi- 
tuted in the order of nomination. 

The motion was carried. 

The following gentlemen were nominated : 


1. Alfred Stone, 5. E. C. Cabot, g. W. G. Preston, 
2. Levi T. Scofield, 6. G. W. Rapp, 10. A. J. Bloor, 

3. W. N. Poindexter, 7. W. S. Wicks, 11. E. J. Nickerson. 
4. J. W. Yost, 8. N.S. Patton, 


The resolution by Mr. Glenn Brown, presented to the convention 
and referred to the Board of Directors, was tabled. 

The resolution related to new sections to be added to the by-laws 
after Section 1 in Article II. 

Mr. Briggs offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the schedule of charges adopted by the American Institute of 
Architects and the Western Association of Architects in 1884 be reaffirmed by 
the American Institute of Architects and printed as an appendix to the consti- 
tution and by-laws, and also in the form of a circular, with the word ‘ mini- 
mum ”’ prefixed before ‘“‘charges.’’ And if the circular be issued to non-mem- 
bers, it shall be plainly marked in large red letters ‘‘IssuED TO NON-MEMBERS 
OF THE INSTITUTE” printed diagonally across its face. 


The resolution was adopted and the meeting adjourned. 
Joun W. Root, Secretary. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


All of the best architectural and building journals were repre- 
sented at the convention. 


A drive through the suburbs of Walnut Hills and Clifton was 
given the visitors. About forty carriages were in the procession, 
which was led by a tally-hocoach. Upon this were seated the officers 
of the convention and members of the press. 


The Committee of Entertainment of the Association of Ohio 
Architects, whose guests the visitors were, consisted of George W. 
Rapp, chairman; Charles Crapsey, secretary; H. E. Siter, treas- 
urer; I. W. McLaughlin, W. R. Forbush, J. W. Yost and H. C. 
Lindsay. Their work was well done, and a lasting credit to the com- 
mittee and the association. 


The best report of the convention by the local papers was that 
published by the 7?mes-Star. Mr. Runyon, who so ably represented 
that paper, has a wide acquaintance with architects, and has made 
his journal popular by his thorough comprehension of the proceedings 
and his capacity for gathering all the important news. The 72mes- 
Star was the only paper to print President Hunt's able address. 


The delegates from Chicago and the Northwest went by special 
car on the Monon Route and C. H. & D. Railway, and to those 
who took the day train the ride was full of incident. The train, a 
superbly designed and furnished vestibule, like all the through trains 
on the several branches of this popular railway, ran smoothly 
through the flat country ot Illinois and northern Indiana and among 
the wooded hills farther south. According to the lady member of 
the party, the Wabash river was crossed five times before Indianapolis 
was reached. It was said that at her suggestion a ‘‘ poem” was written 
by the newspaper man, ‘‘A Yellow Rose ” furnishing the theme ; but 
this, like the river crossed, was voted too dry and uninteresting for 
publication. 


Those courteous representatives of the Chicago Hardware Com- 
pany, George H. Wells, of Boston, and T. M. Baker, of Philadelphia, 
had a superb exhibit of their hardware arranged for the inspection of 
the architects. A resolution passed by the convention relating to 
advertising matter, brought about by the objectionable methods of 
another concern in a different line, had no reference to these gentle- 
men, their uniform courtesy and tact making them welcome to every 
convention, and tending to popularize the firms they represent. It is 
the general opinion of architects that the proper way to bring build 
ing materials and appliances before them is through the medium of 
the architectural journals, but the exhibits brought to conventions by 
these gentlemen are always inspected with interest. 
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4 Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machiner y 
f which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out 
i the links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of 
Mi the machine, and fests its tensile strength without any 
human hand touching it : 


Also ‘‘ Red Metal’’ Steel Sash Chatn made in 
the same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper arti- 
cle is desired strong and simple. Also Patented Fix- 
tures for attaching to the sash and weight and easily 
and rapidly applied. Special attention paid to com- 
munications of Architects and Builders, and samples 
sent free of charge to any address. 


and 





Try it. In use in all the large cities. 
Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 


GEO. W. MURPHY, 
76 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








MAGNESIA SECTIONAL AND PLASTIC COVERING. 
ALFRED C. KEMPER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENCY, 


CHICAGO. 


FRINK’S REFLECTORS 


Strongly 








indorsed by the leading Architects. 
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Are used with Oil, Gas, Electric or Daylight. 


s 
2 
» 
oo 
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4 
BL 
Among the prominent buildings lighted by M 


Frink within the past few months are the tollowing : 
CHURCHES. 

First Baptist, Minneapolis, Minn. 

First Presbyterian, Westfield, N. J. 

Holy Trinity, Hoboken, N. J. 

Central Congregational, New York. 

West Harlem, M. E., New York. 

Christ Episcopal, Jord: an, N. Y. 

First Congregational, Williamstown, Mass. 

First Baptist, Franklin, Ind. 

Euclid Ave. Congregational, Cleveland, O. 

Second Congreg: ssiemal, New London, Conn. 

Twenty-Second St. Baptist, Louisville, 

Methodist Episcopal, Chatham, N. Y. 

Universalist, Titusville, Pa. 

Presbyterian, Greenwich, Conn. 

St. Stephen's, Worcester, Mass. 

Trumbull Ave. Presbyterian, Detroit, Mich. 

Methodist Episcopal, Flemington, N. 


Jane St. M. E., New York 
First U nitarian, Deerfield, Mass. 
% Rose, Lima, 


John’s M. E. . Brooklyn, N.Y: 
Me thodist Episcopal, San Bernardino, Cal. 
First Baptist, Columbus, Miss. 
Methodist Episcopal, Ontario, Cal. 
Church of the Ascension, Hamilton, Ont 
Madison Ave. Reformed, New York. 
Centenary M. E., Newark, N. J. 
Greenwood Baptist, Brooklyn, N. ae 
Seventh-Day Baptist, Plainfield, 
Zion, Greene, N. Y. 


NJ. 


West Side Ave. Presbyterian, Jersey City, N. J. 
English Lutheran, Hazleton, Pa. ; 
Brick Church, Presbyterian, Orange, N. J 


Methodist Episcopal, Austin, Minn. 

First Baptist, Johnstown, Pa. 

Presbyterian Church, Horseheads, N. Y. 
Methodist Episcopal, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Trinity Church, Portland, Conn. 

Dwight Place Church, New Haven, Conn. 
First Presbyterian, Galveston, Tex. 

Classon Ave. Presbyterian, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tomkins Ave. Congregational, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
3aptist, Beverly, oS 


Asbury Memorial M. E. Church, Providence, R. I. 
St. Bernard's, Raritan, N. 
Cumberland Presbyterian, Mu freesboro, Tenn. 


First Presbyterian, Englewood, N. 

Pilgrim Congregational, ts ge Minn. 

First Congregational Church, St. Albans, N. Y. 
Garland St. M. E. Church, Flint, Mich. 

Summer Ave. M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tabernacle Baptist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Baptist Church, Bristol, Conn. 

Lutheran Church, Wooster, O. 

Centenary M E. Church, Jacksonville, 

Eliot St. Congregational, Newton, Mass. 

St. George’ s Church, d a N. 

St. Luke’s, Brooklyn, N 

First Methodist E piscopz al, Portland, Oregon. 
Centenary M. E. Church, Norfolk, Va. 

Grace M. E. Church, Red Bank, N. J. 

East Reformed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gustavus Adolphus Lutheran, New York. 

Third German Baptist, New York 

First Congregational Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., Church, Boston, Mass. 
Second Congregational Church, Northtield, Mass. 
Presbyterian Church, Hackettstown, N. J. 

First Presbyterian Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church, Shamokin, Pa. 

St. Thomas’ Church, Greenville, R. I. 

South Highland M. E. Church, Garrison, N. Y. 
First Baptist Church, Watkins, N. Y. 

Seventh St. Lutheran Church, Lebanon, Pa 
Epworth M. E. Church, East Saginaw, Mich. 

M. E. Church, Martinsville, Ind. 

M. E. Church, Monticelli, Fla. 
St. Peter’s Church, Belleville, 
Baptist Church, Simcoe, Ont. 
Congregational Church, Middletown, N. Y. 


N. J. 


Trinity Lutheran Church, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
ART CALLERIES. 

Mrs. R. L. Stuart, 871 5th Ave., New York 

Eden Musee Co., 55, West 23d St., New York. 


L. A. Lanthier, 22 E. 16th St., New York. 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 366 5th Ave., 
Century Club, rog E. 15th St., New York. 
Fifth Ave. Auction Rooms, 240 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., 303 F ifth Ave., New York. 
G. W. Lininger, Omaha, Neb. 

David C. Lyall, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Correspondence invited. Estimates 
designs furnished when requested. 


New York. 


with special 








TELEPHONE 2847 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 


1. P. FRINK, 55! Pearl St., NEW YORK. 














